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The moral of the waterproof match 


VER SINCE they were invented, 
matches have annoyed people by 
not lighting when wet. 

But it took a war—this one—to over- 
come this age-old inconvenience. Chem- 
ists, spurred on by the needs of our fight- 
ing men, took time to find a formula which 
had been lacking for more than 100 years. 


Other examples... 


But waterproof matches are only a 
simple, homely example of how the de- 
mands of war can speed up improve- 
ments in modern living. 


Take the vast problem of feeding mil- 


lions of our soldiers and sailors all over 
the world. Or the complicated one of 
shipping them everything trom beer to 
blood plasma . . . without damage! 


Later... 


These needs, too, have resulted in better 
containers — containers whose benefits 
will be enjoyed by everyone when the 
war is won. 


American Can has worked closely with 
Uncle Sam in this difficult undertaking. 
We have been able to develop many im- 
provements in processing food and pack- 


aging merchandise. The experience we 
have gained will have a tremendous in- 
fluence in the packing and canning 
industries. 


— for the future... 


This knowledge is available to you— 
now! Not only are our engineers and 
specialists ready to help you work ov 
your production problems, but our plar- 
ning organization is eager to help yo: 
meet postwar competition. 

Why not talk over your plans with us’ 
Get in touch with our local represent: 
tive or write to our main office. 


**NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE 
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A PLANT PROGRAM 
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Save Labor—Speed Up Preparation of Your 
Green Bean Pack 


Faster operating speed of FMC Snippers on beans of any variety 
or in any condition reduces costs and helps you meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for a bigger pack. 


A normal amount of food processing machinery is planned for next 
season, but the demand will be great and early action is advis- 
able to assure deliveries. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the a for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, ete. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE- SELLS DIVISION * _HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS J 
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FMC Bean Slicer 


Multiple Grader 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 

1. Improves Quality 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. Steps Up Quality of 
Pack 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12. INCREASES PEAK LOAD 

CAPACITY 


FMC Blancher 
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EDITORIALS 


won the greatest war in history it ought not to 
be amiss to remind ourselves that such victories 
are not everlasting, and that unless we fight to main- 
tain the peace the world is now hoping for, it can be 
lost. 
it seems to us that this was well said in a leading 
article in the peppy little Weekly Journal, The New 
North West Trade of September 8th of Spokane, 
Wash. They have frequently quoted us and this is a 
return compliment which they have well earned. The 
article in question is headed: 


Y OUR LAND AND MY LAND—Now that we have 


“IS THE STATE SERVANT OR MASTER OF MAN? 
CAN THE AMERICAN IDEA ENDURE? 


With all due respect to Joseph Stalin, and the great 
progress Russia has made in several respects, and the 
wonderful fight she has made, greatly helping the allies 
win World War II, let’s get certain fundamentals 
straight. There is no practical difference between 
Fascism, Nazism and Communism. They have differ- 
ent dresses — different pretenses —but in Political 
Science they are one and the same thing. This is not 
to imply that Russia is not now to be trusted. 

All three of these creeds believe in government by 
a SINGLE party with all political opposition VIO- 
LENTLY suppressed; they all believe in the suppres- 
sion of Free Enterprise and abolition of Individual 
Responsibility; they all believe in the suppression of 
free speech and of a free press; they all believe in 
“purging” all persons who disagree with them. 

The principle upon which they build is that the State 
is »ot the creature of the Citizen, operating for his 
bev fit, but that the Citizen is the creature of the State 
—i's abject and voiceless slave. No matter what they 
cal! themselves—Nazis, Fascists, Communists, the 
Mo archists of old—all “‘Collectivists” are advocates 
of 1 e Slave State. 

| our “New Deal” we have at times gone as far in 
ap} rent suppression of Individual Freedom as has 
Mu solini, Hitler or Stalin, but their creeds, as ex- 
pre sed above, are irreconcilably contrary to the Amer- 
ica concept of government. 

\ e have always believed that the purpose of govern- 
me is to serve Man; that the State IS the servant of 
the People, not the People the servants of the State. 
Iti more than a Belief; we KNOW this is the TRUE 
bas . of good government. 

! esident Roosevelt and the Democratic party were 
in’ OWER over 12 years; the party will be in power 
at | ast 14, possibly 16, years. The president and the 
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party had great powers conferred upon them in vari- 
ous emergencies. In any other country that could 
have, probably would have, resulted in an Absolute 
Dictatorship, but not in the United States, where we 
DO believe in Individual Freedom. Never did our 
President tell Congress to ‘go home and don’t come 
back until I send for you,’ in a tone that meant ‘never.’ 
Never was a move made to ‘liquidate’ the Republican 
party, the Prohibition party, or the Socialistic party. 
Even under the strain of a great two-front global war, 
never did our Free Enterprise system falter in per- 
forming magnificently to the surprise of some nations 
and to the admiration of all the world, nor was Free 
Enterprise much suppressed. We talked and cussed, 
criticized and condemned our top men freely (doing 
our darndest for our country the while) but not one 
of us was jailed for expressing ourselves so vigorously. 
Never was a serious effort made to curb free speech or 
the freedom of the press and radio. 
This is some country as is. 


Let’s keep it so.” 


DON’T WITHDRAW THE P-W’S — Some labor 
leaders and some unthinking are crying for the re- 
moval of the Prisoners of War, especially the Germans, 
now that the war is over. They say that the prisoners 
ought to be sent home, and the jobs be given to the 
presently unemployed. That would be very nice if it 
could be done, for certainly we should take care of our 
own first, but experience shows that the ex-war 
workers (now the unemployed) will not take jobs in 
the canneries, where labor is so badly needed to save 
the maturing crops. These are not jobs that can wait; 
the help must be on hand constantly, and generally 
well into if not over the night. These agitators ought 
to realize that if they succeed in cutting down the labor 
in the canneries they will also succeed in cutting down 
the supply of good food. The latest figures show that 
the canners of this City called upon the State War 
Manpower Commission for 9,197 persons. Of these 
but 85 accepted jobs. It is not a question of unsatis- 
factory working conditions, or anything of the kind, 
but entirely a question of wages, and they will not take 
the rate which canners are compelled to pay. The can- 
ners are not permitted to raise the rates to a point 
where the employment would be satisfactory to these 
unemployed. 

Efforts are being made to have postponed the date 
for releasing these P-W’s, one setting October Ist, 
another October 10th, but both of these dates are too 
early, if we expect to get through a worthwhile pack 
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of the crops now coming to the canneries, especially 
tomatoes. In other words if the tomato crop does not 
run longer than October 10th it will be a calamity. It 
ought to run to November Ist, and if so the canneries 
will need full help. 

The fruit men, especially the apple growers, will 
need this help for the same length of time or longer, 
and it is hoped that the already shortened apple crop 
will not be further crippled by the absence of pickers. 
The P-W’s have done a lot of such work since we had 
P-W’s, and in most regions, and we hope the War Man- 
power Commission will turn a deaf ear to the agi- 
tators, and take care of the food crops, and packs. To 
cut down this labor now would be a serious mistake. 
Let’s have some co-operation here. 


WOULD BUY LIKE THE GOVERNMENT—With 
more and more boys returning to their homes, and the 
story of the magnificent job done by the Quartermaster 
Department, especially in the feeding line, more widely 
spread, more and more people feel, and are saying, 
that they want to buy their foods as did the Govern- 
ment. The system which worked so well in war, they 
feel, ought to work equally well in peace and at home. 
“Better Profits” warns the industry that it must get 
out of its slip-shod ways, and in the vernacular of the 
season, begin to play ball with its consumers. You 
will read it with interest we know. It is right down 
the line on this matter of helping the consumer know 
what she is getting, especially in canned foods. We 
have been silent a long while on this matter of properly 
grading canned foods, not wishing to awaken the dis- 
cussion during the war’s turmoil, and because we have 
always felt that the canners themselves have always 
been heartily in favor of this distinctive labeling 
method, even the leading canner advertisers (to inti- 
mate that such well known brands could not carry the 
“A” is an insult) but all have wished to avoid the 
contest with the jobbers, and the use of jobber’s labels. 
There is where the entire opposition lies—with the 
jobbers label fraternity—and has, since Dr. Wiley 
began his crusade for the pure food law. 

The war has released the canners from their slavery 
and they will be on their own from now on as they 
were never able to do before. The buyers have always 
needed the canners, but with the old dollar chasing the 


buyers were able to scare the canners into giving t .em 
their best goods, for their (the buyers’) labels, the 
canner thus selling out his birthright for a mes: of 
pottage, and worse. But you will recognize that the 
canners needed the money ! 

Now they have the market and the money and you 
may look to see the canners in the driver’s seat, and 
the jobbers operating as they should have been made 
to do long ago, as distributors, not posing as producers, 
That new day is coming, and make no mistake. 

But we started to speak of the people wishing to buy 
as the Government bought its huge quantities, and 
with never a mistake, even if some very few did try 
to slip over an occasional fast one. Here is what we 
mean: In WFO 44, Fish and Shellfish, with particular 
reference to canned salmon, the directive says: 

(10) For each 65 pounds of canned fish of the 

1945 pack of classes numbered 7 and 8 (desig- 
nated in (b) (1) hereof) which a canner has sold 
or delivered to any governmental agency or with 
respect to which he has submitted to any govern- 
mental agency a written tender of delivery of such 
canned fish in compliance with a written contract’ 
between such canner and such governmental 
agency, such canner may sell or deliver 35 pounds 
of canned fish of the same class to persons other 
than a governmental agency: Provided, That, 
prior to the time of each such written tender, such 
canner has obtained, with respect to the canned 
fish included in such written tender, an inspection 
certificate, issued by an inspection service ap- 
proved by the governmental agency to which the 
tender has been made, indicating that such canned 
fish meets all the specifications set forth in such 
canner’s aforesaid written. contract for such 
canned fish. (Italies ours.)” 


“INCONGRUOUS” — the word — Webster’s defini- 
tion: 

“(a) Characterized by lack of harmony, consistency, 
or compatability with one another. (b) Characterized 
by disagreement or lack of harmony or conformity 
(with or to something). (d) Characterized by lack of 
propriety or suitableness; not congruous with whut is 
generally regarded as fit or seemly.” 

Example—lIn Congress. 


DOING A JOB FOR YOU 


Canned foods that look good, taste 
good, and are nutritious, economical and 
convenient are featured in the new series 
of four-color, full-page advertisements 
by the Can Manufacturers Institute 
which will begin in October issues of 
principal national magazines. Designed 
to stimulate sales of foods packed in 
cans by aiding housewives in the prepa- 
ration of meals, the new ads show a wide 
range of mouth-watering food combina- 
tions that will appeal to the family 
palate and protect the family’s health. 

Captioned, “Here’s Thought for Food,” 
the first of the new series has a colorful 
illustration of tomato soup, crackers, 


wax beans, diced beets, chicken a la king, 
peach halves and cocoa, in eye-catching 
dishes flanked by modern table appoint- 
ments which are sure to attract the at- 
tention of watchful women. 
hundred principal canned foods will be 
pictured in this and following advertise- 
ments. Text tells how farm-ripened foods 
are rushed to modern canneries without 
loss of flavor or freshness in transit, and 
processed on split-second timing right in 
the cans. 


COMMITTEES “ON CALL” 


Industry advisory committees of an 
over-all type will be retained on an 
call” basis until the War Production 


Board is liquidated, WPB announ: d in 
issuing supplementary rules to ¢ vern 
its advisory groups. 

About one During the present demobilizatic and 
reconversion period, certain in istry 
committees that represent segme s of 
major industries will be dissolved. )ver- 
all type committees will continue t. ‘unc- 
tion. As an example, WPB point | out 
that the Over-all Construction M -hin- 
ery Industry Advisory Committee ould 
remain intact, but that such spec’ ¢ in- 
dustry segments as the snow plow anu- 
facturers’ committee and concrete aver 

“on manufacturers’ committee would | dis- 
solved. 
THE CANNING TRADE - September 17, 1945 
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NATCHING WASHINGTON 


SNAP BEAN SUBSIDY 


Tomatoes Clarified 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Sept. 13 announced the subsidy rate for 
canned snap beans for the 1945 pack at 
1i cents per dozen No. 2 cans with suit- 
able adjustments for other container 
sizes. This is the same rate as for the 
144 pack and covers sales made during 
the eligible period from May 1, 1945, to 
June 30, 1946. 

In addition, the Department clarified 
provisions of its program announced 
July 5, to encourage the packing of 
whole tomatoes through an increase of 
6 cents per dozen for No. 2 cans with 
proportionate adjustments for other con- 
tainer sizes. The increased subsidy rate 
on canned whole tomatoes, now 18 cents 
per dozen No. 2 cans, will apply only to 
sales made during the eligible period 
from July 5, 1945, through June 30, 
1946. Sales made prior to July 5 are 
eligible for the prior subsidy of 12 cents 
per dozen No. 2 cans. 

The subsidy rate on Italian  pear- 
shaped tomatoes also was clarified. The 
subsidy rate per dozen No. 2 cans for 
this variety of tomato is the difference 
between the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s 1943 resale price and the 1945 
grower support price, calculated as cents 
per dozen, No. 2 cans, plus 6 cents, with 
proportionate adjustment for other con- 
tainer sizes. This subsidy will cover 
sales made during the eligible period 
from July 5, 1945, through June 30, 1946. 
Pear shaped tomatoes packed prior to 
July 5 do not receive the subsidy of 6 
cents per dozen, basis No. 2 cans. 


TOMATO CEILINGS 


For any delivery of packed tomatoes 
made before July 5, 1945, processors will 
not be allowed to benefit by a subsidy 
increase of six cents per dozen No. 2 
cans, announced on that date, the Office 
of Price Administration said Sept. 12. 
Th» addition, in lieu of subsidy, that the 
pr cessor makes in determining his ceil- 
in; for sales to Government agencies will 
be 18 cents per dozen No. 2 cans for 
de veries made on and after that date. 
In -eases proportionate to the size of 
th can are made on other container 
sir s than the No. 2, which is used as 
a se. 

he subsidy increase was authorized 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization 
as . part of the joint program of OPA 
an the Department of Agriculture to 
en ourage canners’ production of canned 
to: atoes. To make the subsidy increase 
re oactive beyond the date of the an- 
no acement by permitting processors to 
be fit under the existing adjustable 
pr ing agreement would be against the 
pu dose of the program, OPA said. 
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ADDITIONS 

The following specific amounts to be 
added per dozen containers, on all toma- 
toes except Italian pear shaped tomatoes, 
apply to deliveries made before July 5, 
1945: No. 1—Pienic, $0.08; No. 1—Tall, 
$0.10; No. 303, $0.10; No. 2 and 95 
Vacuum, $0.12; No. 21%, $0.16; No. 10, 
$0.54. 

Canners of Italian pear shaped toma- 
toes who delivered before July 5 will have 
the same subsidy payment per dozen 
cans that applied to their 1944 pack be- 
fore the increase, OPA said. 

(Amend. No. 2 to Order No. 24, Supp. 
7, FPR 1—etfective September 3, 1945.) 


V-BOX DISPOSAL 


The Army QMC is making a study 
of the V-Box, Sleeve and Strapping situ- 
ation now in order to offer the proper 
solution regarding disposal of these 
items. The cooperation of each export 
packer is urgently needed. 

A complete inventory of these supplies 
is needed as well as information regard- 
ing whether they are made up or in the 
flat. Include in your inventory all boxes 
and sleeves for which you are obligated 
to’'a can company or the manufacturer. 
Give location. 

A special form for reporting is avail- 
able. It is important that this form be 
returned to your QMC buyer promptly 
as it was desired by Sept. 5. If you 
have any questions, call your buyer. 

Most recent information indicates that 
the War Department is planning defi- 
nitely to settle with canriers for their 
supply of surplus V boxes. 

Boxes which are in the flat and sleeves 
will likely be transferred to some canner 
who is in need of these stocks and the 
original purchaser reimbursed for his 
outlay. 

No canner should ship out civilian 
foods in V boxes unless and until his 
contract is terminated by the QMC 
buyer. 

Each canner must supply the QMC 
buyer with an exact inventory of his ex- 
port supplies on hand. Plan, generally 
speaking, is to purchase surpluses from 
the canner and then sell back to the 
canner at the price of commercial boxes. 
This plan will likely be used only on 
those boxes which are made up. 


SWEET PEA PRICES 


Amendment 1, Supplement 13, effective 
September 7, establishes the permitted 
increases and price range for Sweet 
Peas in Areas 5 and 6 at the same level 
as in the table for last year. The only 
change made by the amendment is the 
removal of certain counties from Area 5 
to Area 6. 
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REPORT FORM MANDATORY 


Amendment 4 to WFO 22, effective 
September 4, adds the following report- 
ing provisions to the set-aside order: 


2. By adding to the provisions in 
§$ 1425.1 (c) the following: “Each can- 
ner, processor, or wholesaler, to whom a 
copy of Census Form No. B-1305 or 
Census Form No. B-1310 is transmitted, 
shall correctly fill in and set forth all of 
the information called for by the respec- 
tive form of report. The foregoing re- 
port, after having been correctly filled 
in by the respective person obligated to 
submit the report, shall be mailed to De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, by not later than the date speci- 
fied in the respective form of report or 
in the letter, accompanying said form, 
transmitted to the respective canner, 
processor, or wholesaler by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census.” 


CEILINGS REMOVED FROM 
MINOR FOOD ITEMS 


In line with the directive from the 
Office of Economic Stabilization on July 
25, 1945, a group of 37 commodities— 
principally minor food items—were re- 
moved from price control on September 
12, 1945, Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles has announced. The total annual 
retail value of all the items exempted 
amounts to less than one-twentieth of 
one per cent of total annual consumers’ 
expenditures for food. Removal of these 
minor food items from price control will 
enable OPA to devote more time to the 
really big job of maintaining firm con- 
trol of prices of the major food items. 


Fruit, Vegetable and Fish items re- 
moved from price control are: 


FISH—Imported and domestic canned 
caviar, canned clam juice, canned conchs, 
frog legs, imported dried shark fins, im- 
ported canned snails, and smoked stur- 
geon, inciuding smoked spoonbill. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES—Domestic and 
imported canned artichokes, canned and 
frozen bamboo sprouts, canned and 
frozen bean sprouts, Catawba grape 
juice, imported and domestic brined 
cauliflower, imported canned cauliflower, 
canned and frozen corn on the cob, 
canned crab apples and crab apple juice, 
processed horseradish, horseradish root, 
imported canned mushrooms, canned 
mushroom sauce, canned and frozen nec- 
tarines, imported and domestic brined 
peppers, imported canned pickled onions, 
canned water chestnuts, and imported 
and domestic brined watermelon. 
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GROWER PRICES FOR APPLES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration 
Sept. 7 released the schedule of grower 
prices for apples which will be used in 
establishing processors’ ceiling prices for 
all apple products. The newly announced 
prices are higher than those used in 
1944 because the indicated production of 
apples in 1945 as of August 1 is 68,882,- 
000 bushels as against a 1944 production 
of 124,754,000 bushels and an average 
1934-43 annual production of 119,046,000 
bushels. Increases allowed in Central 
and Eastern states are greater than 
those allowed for the Western states be- 
cause of the very low indicated produc- 
tion in Central and Eastern states. 

The price schedule per 100 pounds fol- 
lows: Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Montana, U. S. No. 1 cannery 
grade 214%” and up (and C grade as 
established under Washington and Ore- 
gon grades) class A varieties $4.10, class 
B $3.30; U. S. No. 2 cannery 2%” and 
up, class A $2.20, class B $2.00; less 
than No. 2 grade 214” $1.25. All other 
States, U. S. No. 1 cannery 244” and up, 
class A $5.60, class B $4.55; U. S. No. 2 
cannery 2%” and up, class A $3.00, class 
B $2.70; less than No. 2 cannery 214” 
$1.65. 

The term “Class A Varieties” is used 
to designate the following varieties: 


NEW YORK—Northern Spy, R. I. Green- 
ing, Twenty Ounce, Northwestern Green- 
ing, Grimes Golden, Stayman, King, 
Stark, and Baldwin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, VIRGINIA—York Imperial, Stay- 
man, Golden Delicious, Grimes Golden. 


OREGON, WASHINGTON—Winesap, Spitz- 
enberg, Arkansas Black, Newtown, Rome 
Beauty, Stayman, Jonathan. 


CALIFORNIA — Gravenstein, Bellflower, 
Newtown, Baldwin, Northwest Greening, 
Arkansas Black, Black Twig, Jonathan, 
Golden Delicious, Rome Beauty, Spitzen- 
berg and R. I. Greening. 


ALL OTHER STATES—Golden Delicious, 
Northern Spy, R. I. Greening, Grimes 
Golden, Stayman, Rome Beauty, Bald- 
win, Wagener, Northwest Greening, 
Twenty Ounce and Stark. 


The designation “Class B Varieties” 
includes all other varieties of apples used 
for processing. 

Prices given are for apples delivered 
at the processing plants or processors’ 
customary receiving points. 

In order to participate in the USDA 
Guaranty Purchase Program announced 
March 26 for canned apples and apple 
sauce, canners must pay for each pur- 
chase of apples for canning not less than 
the announced price for the raw fruit. 
Of the canned apples and apple sauce re- 
quired to be set-aside under War Food 
Order 22.8 (Amendment 3), by each 
processor for purchase by Government 
agencies, 90 per cent of the supplies 
come under the USDA Guaranty Pur- 
chase Program. 


GRAMS INTEREST 


CONVENTION BAN ENDS 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
September 11 announced the lifting of 
all restrictions on conventions, group 
meetings and trade shows as of October 
1, upon action recommended by the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
which imposed the restrictions last Feb- 
ruary. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT Direc- 
tor, in lifting the ban said that it should 


not be regarded as an invitation to travel: 


and urged that sponsors of conventions 
and other group meetings defer such 
events whenever possible, and keep at- 
tendance small for “necessary meetings” 
until after the peak of troop movements 
early next year. 


P-W CAMP SALE 


Bids will be opened Thursday, Septem- 
ber 20, on all paraphernalia, buildings, 
fence, water tanks, pumps, piping and 
electrical fixtures making up the German 
prison camp at Easton, Maryland, by 
Frank M. Shook for the Tri-County Can- 
ners, Inc., Easton, Maryland. 


WISCONSIN MEETING DATE 


Acting upon authority granted when 
the War Committee on Conventions Sep- 
tember 3 announced that State conven- 
tions may be held without necessity of 
obtaining approval, providing attendance 
is confined to persons residing in, or en- 
gaged in business within the State, plus 
not more than 25 persons from without 
the State, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion President Leo J. Weix set November 
12 and 13 as the dates for the Associa- 
tion’s annual convention, to be held at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


PICKLE PACKERS TO MEET 


President John A. Miller of the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association has 
called a meeting of the Association’s 
Board of Directors at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, October 16 be- 
ginning at 10:00 A.M.’ On the morning 
of the 17th a combined meeting of 
NPPA Board and pickle men of the 
region and Eastern Seaboard will be 
held. Any member of the National 
Pickle Packers Association is invited to 
attend. 


FORCED TO MOVE 


Because the New York Housing 
Authority has condemned their building 
to make way for a new housing project, 
First Machinery Corporation, 819 E. 9th 
Street, New York City, is offering its 
entire stock of new and used chemical 
and processing equipment at sacrifice 
prices rather than undertake the cost of 
moving it to their new location. 
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55¢ WAGE RATE 


An amendment to WLB General Order 
30, effective August 30, gives automatic 
approval to increases in wages up to 55¢ 
per hour. 


CONDER EXPANDS 


R. G. Holl, Eddy Bowlin and Jack 
Newman have joined the sales staff of 
A. L. Conder & Company, food brokers 
of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Holl will serve 
as General Sales Manager, while Messrs. 
Newman and Bowlin will call on the job- 
bing trade. 


BOILER EXPLOSION KILLS ONE, 
INJURES THREE 


One woman was killed and three others 
injured when the boiler at the plant of 
the Bridwell Canning Company, Pierce 
City, Missouri, exploded, tore through 
the roof of the building and travelled 
nearly two blocks in the air. The plant 
is operated by Willis Case of Marshfield, 
who leased the cannery from R. T. Brid- 
well. 


FLORIDA DATES 


' The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Florida Canners Association will be 
held at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, October 18, 19 and 
20. Business sessions and programs will 
be held only on the 19 and 20. 


SAFEWAY STORES ADOPT 
GRADE LABELING 


Reports have Safeway Stores, second 
largest of the retail grocery chains, 
adopting A, B, C grades along with 
descriptive terms on a number of. its 
canned food items in the near future. 


PROFESSOR SMITH HONORED 


Prof. Glenn M. Smith, widely known 
agronomist of Purdue University, «nd 
recognized as an outstanding sweet corn 
geneticist, has been presented the me !al- 
lian for horticultural achievement for 
his work in the development of hy rid 
corns by All American Selections an 
award usually made at the annual on- 
vention of the American Seed Trade As- 
sociation, omitted this year becaus of 
convention restrictions. 


KILLED IN ACCIDENT 


Charles Clayton, salesman for th H. 
J. Heinz Co., was killed in Georgia ‘his 
week when his car left the highway 
while he was en route to Atlanta for a 
regional sales meeting. 
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PLANT SANITATION MEETING 


‘in line with the word that the Food 
and Drug Administration intends to en- 
fe:ce the new section of the Federal Law 
wuich provides in effect that food pro- 
duced under conditions and surroundings 
wiereby it might become contaminated 
w th filth, regardless of whether or not 
it is actually found in the product, is 
sunject to seizure and the plant owners 
to prosecution, the Michigan Canners 
Association has called a meeting to be 
held at Michigan State College, October 
18 and 19 to discuss this subject of can- 
ning plant sanitation. The committee 
that planned this conference is composed 
of Chester Ray, New Era Canning Com- 
pany, New Era, Chairman; Robert 
Payne, Eau Claire Packing Company, 
Eau Claire; Reed Roberts, Roach Can- 
ning Company, Grand Rapids; Ray 
Wakefield, Gerber Products Company, 
Fremont; Dr. N. H. Sanborn, National 
Canners Association; and Dr. Robert E. 
Marshall, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

The program has been drawn up so 
that canners in the State can leave home 
on the morning of the 18th, attend the 
afternoon session, stay overnight, and 
complete the conference the next day. 
Room reservations should be made at 
hotels in Lansing. All sessions will be 
held in the Hosticultural Building. 


BERCUT-RICHARDS FIRE 


The new cold storage plant and a por- 
tion of the warehouse of Bercut-Richards 
Packing Company at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was gutted by fire recently with 
damage amounting to nearly $400,000. 
Eight persons were injured in the fire, 
caused by sparks from an acetylene torch 
which ignited a pile of shavings and 
which spread rapidly throughout the 
plant. Through the excitement about 
1,000 employes remained at their work 
of canning peaches. In addition to the 
icing plant and its machinery, 5,000 
boxes of peaches, 2,000 boxes of grapes, 
14 carloads of cork were also destroyed. 
Carpenters were still at work on the 
plant putting on the finishing touches. 
It will be rebuilt just as soon as materi- 
als are available. 


URGE DEMURRAGE RELIEF 


National-American Association will 
aj} oeal to ODT for restoration of peace- 
tiie demurrage rates on freight cars, 
M L. Toulme, executive vice-president, 
ounced this week. 


imultaneously, Mr. Toulme revealed 
th t the wholesale grocers’ group is 
st lying the problem of the higher mini- 
m n wartime freight carloading regula- 
tii is, with a view to appealing to ODT 
to -estore pre-war minimum weights at 
th earliest practical moment. 

‘urrent capacity carloading ruling 
h: brought about a sharp increase in 
lo, and damage claims covering foods 
in shipment, the association said. 
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CANCO’S MR. STURDY’S 
SCHEDULE 


Carlton F. Sturdy of American Can 
Company’s Speaking Service has begun 
an eight months speaking tour covering 
the United States and Western Canada 
and his condensed schedule showing the 
scope of his activities in the months 
ahead will be of interest to canners and 
distributors, many of which in the past 
have scheduled sales meetings to coincide 
with Mr. Sturdy’s appearance in their 
respective localities. 


September — Illinois, 
Missouri. 

October—Kansas, Colorado, Utah. 

November—Oregon, Washington. 

December—British Columbia. 

January 1946—California. 

February—Rio Grande Valley, South- 
ern Border States. 

March—Florida. 

April-May—Atlantic States. 


For the week of September 17 Mr. 
Sturdy will speak before the following 
groups: Monday—three talks at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, including the Rotary Club, 
High School and Kiwanis Club; Tuesday 
—The Morrell Company,: Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Wednesday—Des Moines Retail 
Grocers Association, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Thursday—Rotary Club, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Indiana, Iowa, 


MAINE SARDINE PACK DOWN 


Current estimates are that the Maine 
pack of Sardines for 1945 will fall some- 
what below 2,500,000 cases, compared 
with a pack of 2,920,000 cases last year. 
The run of fish has fallen off somewhat 
this month and those being caught are 
too large for packing. 


A. H. MORSE DIES 


A. H. Morse, senior partner in A. H. 
Morse & Co., prominent Boston food 
brokers, died there this week. Many 
prominent New England food figures at- 
tended the funeral services, which were 
held at Story Chapel, Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge. 


PIMIENTO ACREAGE 


Fourteen thousand tons of pimientos 
for processing is indicated for 1945 in 
California and Georgia, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
September 1 indicated production ex- 
ceeds the 1944 production of 8,580 tons 
by 63 per cent but is about 21 per cent 
below the 10-year (1934-43) production 
of 17,780 tons. 


On September 1 a yield of 1.57 tons 
of pimientos per acre was indicated. This 
compares with 1.33 tons for 1944 and an 
average of 1.24 tons for the 10-year 
(1934-43) period. Cool weather in Cali- 
fornia was favorable for the develop- 
ment of this crop and in Georgia, the 
crop was likewise reaching maturity 
under favorable conditions. 
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“REPORT TO THE NATION” 
CHANGE 


“Report to the Nation,” Continental 
Can Company’s weekly news variety 
show broadcast over the CBS network, 
shifted from its Sunday evening spot to 
Saturday, 10.15 to 10:45 pm. (EWT),. 
on September 15, R. R. Carlier, man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion 
has advised. The emphasis of the pro- 
gram will now be more on entertainment 
and home front news. The show is broad- 
cast from CBS’ New York Theatre #5, 
which seats over a thousand people. 


TIN CONTROLS 


Restrictions on the use of tin are con- 
tinued by the War Production Board 
through amendments to the tin conserva- 
tion order, M-43. 

The amended order prohibits the use 
of tin in tablets, markers, memorials, 
hardware, electrical and other fixtures, 
braces, handles and levers. WPB pointed 
out that inasmuch as manganese and 
silicon offer adequate substitutes for tin 
in the bronze used to manufacture most 
of the above products, the production of 
these items should not be greatly af- 
fected. 

Moderate reductions in tin quotas for 
the fourth quarter of 1945 for tinplate, 
solders, babbitts and permissible uses for 
bronzes and cast alloys are also con- 
tained in the amended order. Some of 
the reductions in these quotas are for the 
purpose of setting up reserves for mis- 
cellaneous adjustments. 

FEA has announced the signing of a 
new Bolivian tin purchase contract cov- 
ering deliveries with all Bolivian pro- 
ducers except for the Patino interests. 


BACK IN HARNESS 


Lt. Col. Maxwell C. Snyder, senior 
partner in the food brokerage firm of 
Snyder Bros., Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been released from active duty with 
the Army Ground Forces, after serv- 
ing since 1940. During the course of 
his action as executive officer for the 
23rd Infantry, Second Division, in Nor- 
mandy, Belgium, and Germany, he was 
awarded the Silver Star, Bronze Star 
and Croix de Guerre with palm. Col. 
Snyder is now back with his brokerage 
company, and currently is visiting with 
principals in the Midwest and South- 
west. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1945 — National 
Pickle Packers Association, Board Meet- 
ing, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 18-19, 1945—Plant Sanita- 
tion Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

OCTOBER 18-20, 1945—14th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

NOVEMBER 12-13, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AN ACCORDION CONVEYOR 


Built by Food Machinery Corporation, 
Riverside, Calif. division, to meet the 
“assembly line” needs of packing houses, 
an accordion, portable, conveyor system 
is now available to all industry. 

The system, which can be set up by 
one man, has several unique features. 
Coming in open lengths of 60 or 100 
inches, the sections can be folded like 
an accordion to 21 or 35 inches. The 
shorter section has four telescopic legs 


and the longer six telescopic legs. The 
latter feature permits movement of ma- 
terial by gravity alone. 

Another feature is the split rollers 
which come in widths from 10 to 18 
inches. With the rollers split in two, ma- 
terial traveling down the conveyor can 
be made to take S turns without falling 
off, or without the need for siding. 

With each roller built to carry a load 
up to 80 pounds, the system can be used 
for transporting semi-heavy material 
from one part of a plant to another with- 
out moving fixed features in buildings, 
such as pillars and heavy machines. 


GLASS RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 


Quota restrictions on the use of glass 
containers have been lifted, the War 
Production Board reported Sept. 7. 
While the supply of glass containers is 
not adequate to meet civilian demand 
fully, the military requirements are too 
small to warrant the retaining of con- 
trols, WPB explained. Removal of con- 
trols was effected by an amendment to 
Order L-103-b, governing new glass con- 
tainers and tinplate closures. 

As the amended order now stands, 
closures of tin plate with specific coat- 
ings may be used only for certain food 
products and biologicals listed in Sched- 
ule B. Restrictions on the use of tin- 
plate closures will be necessary for an 
indefinite period, as no easing in the 
available supply of tin is anticipated in 
the near future, WPB said. 
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COMMERCIAL CLOSURE 
PRODUCTION 


Statistics compiled from the monthly 
WPB-1317 reports submitted to the Con- 
tainers Division of WPB by all closure 
manufacturers show the following pro- 
duction of commercial metal closures in 
thousands of gross: 1943, for food 5,420,- 
268, non-food 2,478,150; 1944, for food 
5,668,574, non-food 2,641,977; 1945 first 
half, for food 3,543,818, non-food 1,466,- 
136. 1945 plastic closures, for food 
3,770, non-food 509,281. Home canning 
closures for wide mouth jars excluded. 
Beverage crown production is reported 
separately. 

Data on plastic and aluminum closure 


production were not collected on Form — 


WPB-1317 until January 1945. Produc- 
tion figures for metal closures include 
both steel and aluminum closures. The 
aluminum closure production was insigni- 
ficant during 1943 and 1944. In the first 
and second quarters of 1945, however, it 
represented 3.6 per cent and 4.9 per cent 
respectively of the total metal closure 
production. 


COLOR STANDARD CARDS FOR 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


The Munsell Color Company has 
worked out a set of color standards for 
tomato products based upon the require- 
ments in the United States Standards. 
These color standards do not change the 
requirements in the standards, but due 
to the inability of obtaining spinning 
mechanisms for the proper adjustment 
of colors in the varying proportions, the 
resultant colors have been worked out 
in a set of color standard cards. 

The “minimum range of red color” in- 
cludes the required percentages of red, 
yellow, and the presence of gray, the 
presence of black, and a combination of 
gray and black. The interpretations of 
these colors are set out on the color 
cards. 

A standard is also available for the 
color of “Tomato Red” for canned 
tomatoes described in the U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grade A or Fancy and Grade B 
or Extra Standard. This color has been 
painted to match Maerz and Paul Dic- 
tionary of Color Plate 3-I-12 (specified 
in the U. S. Standards for these grades) 
as it appears in the Munsell laboratory’s 
copy of this publication. 

The following color standard cards are 
available from the Munsell Color Com- 
pany, Inc., 10 E. Franklin Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland, at moderate prices: 

Card showing minimum range of red 
color for Grade C Canned Tomatoes; 
Card showing minimum range of red 
color for Grade A—Tomato Catsup- 
Paste-Pulp-Juice; Card showing mini- 
mum range of red color for Grade C— 
Tomato Catsup-Paste-Pulp-Juice; Card 
showing “Tomato Red” for Canned 
Tomatoes—Grades A or Fancy and B or 
Extra Standard; Set of four cards show- 
ing color standards for tomato products. 
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CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


BARLOW, KY., Sept. 5—Green: Crop 
looks good now; 50 per cent acreage. 

LAUREL, MISS., Sept. 11—Snap: Acre- 
age small; crop condition fair. 

PORTALES, N. MEX., Sept. 1—Green: 
Acreage below 1944; crop about 25 per 
cent. 

ALBANY, ORE., Sept. 7—Stringbeans: 
Fast growing to an end. Taking all 
acreage concerned we had a very good 
year. Some of our fields are showing as 
much as 13 tons per acre. We were 
successful in getting all our beans picked 
with but few oversize. Growers are well 
satisfied at the outcome. 


TOMATOES 


BARLOW, KY., Sept. 5—50 per cent of 
regular acreage this year; all being har- 
vested. Yield is fair. 

LANCASTER, VA., Sept. 12— Season 
about over. Wet weather cut yield to 
farmer as well as to yield per ton. Total 
pack 74 per cent of 1944. Average pack 
in county 60 per cent. Many canners 
have closed down; those still operating 
averaging 10 hours per week. Late crop 
is near failure. 

PORTALES, N. MEX., Sept. 1—Net suffi- 
cient quantity to pack. : 


ALBANY, ORE., Sept. 7—Packing. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DE RIDDER, LA., Sept. 10—Cucumbers 
for Pickles: Crop very good; yield 125 
per cent of normal. 

NORTH SEDGWICK, MAINE, Sept. 7— 
Blueberries: More acreage; yield fair. 
Army worm destroyed 25 per cent of the 
crop. 

LAUREL, MISS., Sept. 11—Sweet Pota- 
toes: Acreage large; crop conditions 
good. 

CANAJOHARIE, N. Y., Sept. 6—Carrots 
and Beets: Normal acreage and growing 
well. ‘ 

Squash: About one-half to two-thirds 
of a crop. ; 

ALBANY, ORE., Sept. 7—Sweet Corn: 
Will be harvesting in another week. ‘t 
looks now as if we will have a normal 
yield of 4-5 tons per acre. Most fie!/s 
are quite uniform; some are excepti:”- 
ally good; one or two are not what t! °y 
should be because of lack of water. 1 
in all we will have a nice pack. 

Fall Broccoli: Coming along niccy. 
With the use of DDT dust we were « ¢ 
to fight off all pests and we are look ¢ 
for an abundant yield. It will be qu @ 
some time before it will be ready © 
harvest but all fields are in good cor -- 
tion. 

Besides the crops above mentioned, \¢ 
will be, or are packing Peaches, Bla 
berries, Prunes, Squash, Cauliflov © 
Spring Broccoli and Carrots. 
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WATERPROOF YOUR MASONRY 


CRETO—Waterproofs concrete, brick, cement, stucco, plaster, mortar and terrazzo by appli- 
cation and permanently waterproofs walls and floors, inside or outside, wet or dry, new or 
old, painted or unpainted. Seals and preserves floors or walls and prevents paint from peel- 


ing and burning off from beneath. Penetrates and dries immediately. Stops seepage, . 


cracking, crumbling, dusting of masonry. CRETO causes a chemical reaction that consolidates 
and solidifies component parts of masonry into one single mass. Applied by brushing, spray- 
ing or flushing. Covers 200 to 400 square feet per gallon. 5 and 55 gallon containers. 
$3.95 per gallon. 


STOP LEAKY ROOFS 


RUBBERLIKE—Makes any old roof as good as new—a plastic mastic material containing as- 
bestos fibre, synthetics, etc., blended with select oils, makes a tough elastic one piece surface 
that welds itself to any roof, flat or pitched, tar, tin, wood or shingles. Ideal for roofs in 
an advanced state of deterioration. Easy to apply. Covers 100 square feet per gallon. 
In 5 and 55 gallon containers, $3.95 per gallon. 


RESURFACE OLD FLOORS 


MASTIC MIX—For resurfacing or patching any floor surface, inside or outside. Will not peel, 
chip, crumble or dust. Noiseless, resilient, waterproof, fireproof, skidproof. Improves with 
wear. Can be feather edged. Wearing quality of steel, easy to truck over, easy on feet. 
Will not soften under heat or become uneven withheavy traffic; self welding. Will resurface 
old wood floors. Coverage 100 square feet to the gallon, 1/8 inch thickness. In 5 and 
55 gallon containers, $3.95 per gallon. 


Orders for 10 gallons or over of any one item, when 
accompanied by a check, shipped freight prepaid. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


MOTEL SUPPLIES 


2160 SUNSET BOULEVARD ; LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ADVERTISING BENEFITS OF 


LANDSCAPING FOOD PACKING 


The exterior appearance of your food packing plant may well be either your best or your 
worst advertisement says this authority—Model Industrial Landcdaping discribed. 


Especially written for The Canning Trade 


BY EDWARD P. B. LAURENCE 


Post-war competition for the con- 
sumer’s favor will tend to make the ex- 
ternal surroundings of factories and 
supply depots more attractive to pass- 
ersby. It will be done by appropriate 
and tasteful landscaping and planting. 
Any such improvement in the appear- 
ance of the food packing plant will give 
it a most desirable advertisement. From 
its outward aspect, people will receive 
the impression that their food products 
are produced under conditions in which 
the food products manufacturer takes a 
certain amount of pride—or otherwise. 
It is, of course, granted as essential that 
all the processes of manufacture be car- 
ried on in the most modern, hygienic and 
efficient manner, by healthy and con- 
tented employees. Yet a large amount of 
the potential advertising value existing 
in these ideal conditions within the plant 
is counteracted when the outside is dingy 
and unattractive. 


The advertising value of a good ex- 
terior effect is recognized by the manu- 
facturers of a_ well-known breakfast 
food, every retail package of which is 
adorned with a colored illustration of 
their factory in its attractive park-like 
setting. A connection is sensed between 
fresh country air, healthy, vigorous 
vegetation, and the wholesome food 
which the factory produces. 


A MODEL INDUSTRIAL GARDEN 


It is not every food packing plant, 
however, that has a large outside area 
available for such purposes. But -any 
small strips of ground in front or along 
the sides of a building may be sown 
down to lawn grass, or planted with 
shrubs and flowers. Such horticultural 
treatment will immeasurably brighten 
up the surroundings. What follows is a 
fine example of industrial horticulture 
within a small area. 


What once was a bare and unsightly 
yard, about sixty feet square, has been 
converted into an oasis of color and rich 
verdure. The general arrangement con- 
sists of a grass plot in which six circular 
flower beds have been cut, each about six 
feet in diameter. One of these beds, 
near the center of the plot, is filled with 
cannas, surrounding a tall flag pole. 
Another is interestingly planted with 
dwarf evergreens, interspersed with ex- 
pertly placed rock-work. A stone bird 
bath on an ornamental pedestal occupies 
the center of this bed. The other four 
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circular beds are planted with dark 
leaved coleus and dwarf begonias. In 
addition to these flower beds, four tall 
pyramidal evergreen shrubs are set out 
at regular distances on the grass plot. 
The whole is enclosed with a dwarf 
hedge of evergreen privet, closely clipped 
to a level top and sides. Not being more 
than about two feet in height, the hedge 
forms an appropriate boundary without 
obscuring the view from the street. The 
blank wall of the building, which forms 
the background of the picture, is prac- 
tically hidden behind a close covering of 
Boston Ivy. 


ANOTHER WELL-PLANNED 
SCHEME 


Another good example of industrial 
landscaping utilizes a driveway. This 
turns in from the street at one end and 
runs almost parallel along the inside of 
the fence, but is divided from it by a 
row of evergreen shrubs planted about 
two feet apart. These range from three 
to four feet in height, and their ten- 
dency, as with time they broaden out and 
become thicker, will be to form a con- 
tinuous close hedge. Inside, immediately 
in front of the building runs a border, 


About forty years ago Mr. Lau- 
rence was apprenticed to a nursery- 
man and seedsman in an English 
country. town. He chose the pro- 
fession because he loved “growing 
things” in particular and nature in 
general. He had been related in 
various executive capacities with 
English and Irish horticultural 
firms before coming to America in 
1913 to become associated with 
Eastern horticultural firms. During 
his extensive travels, Mr. Laurence 
became intimately acquainted with 
many of the most pretentious and 
beautiful of the Old World gardens. 
in addition to the knowledge ac- 
quired through his own experience, 
Mr. Laurence learned much from 
the superintendents and head gar- 
deners of large country estates. His 
horticultural trade status may be 
gauged by the fact that he has con- 
tributed extensively to many horti- 
cultural trade, industrial and home 
gardening magazines. The accom- 
panying article was written espe- 
cially for THE CANNING TRADE. 
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the front edge of which follows a ser- 
pentine or wavy line, so that it varies 
from three, .to six or seven feet in width. 
This border, along the entire front of 
the building, is ablaze with flowering 
plants, while the background is an as- 
sortment of evergreen shrubs, varied oc- 
casionally by a tall pine or fir, planted 
close up to the building itself. 


Between the border and the driveway 
runs a strip of turf, and both the flower 
border and the turf are interrupted half- 
way along to permit the drive to .ap- 
proach the front entrance. At either 
side of this entrance the turf. strip 
widens out, and in these wider expanses 
fine beds of cannas are in bloom through- 
out the summer. Almost every available 
space around and between the buildings 
is appropriately planted, including the 
borders surrounding a large parking 
place for cars on the opposite side of the 
street. 


Whether the space available be large 
or small, it pays to keep it in tidy and 
attractive order, and to avoid allowing 
it to become a general dumping place or 
a wilderness of untidy weeds. Extensive 
projects are best carried out if placed in 
the hands of some reliable firm of land- 
scape architects. They will plan the lay- 
out, provide the necessary materials, and 
undertake the completion of the entire 
scheme on a contract basis. <A_ project 
of more moderate dimensions may be 
carried out without any great expense. 
The work usually can be done by « local 
jobbing gardener with the assistance of 
one or two men, or perhaps with the 
help of a handy man already on your 
payroll. Any intelligent man with some 
knowledge of plants and gardening, able 
to select the. best shrubs for various loca- 
tions, and understanding how to ‘rans- 
plant them properly, should fill t!« bill. 
Your field men could unquest’ nably 
handle the whole project. 


The appearance of your food y:cking 
plant may well be either your | est or 
your worst advertisement. The public 
now takes more interest than of » \re in 
where and how their eatables and _‘rink- 
ables are produced. It must be b ne in 
mind that for every individual wh. takes 
the opportunity of inspecting your 
plant’s interior arrangements, th e are 
hundreds who gain their only im) °ssion 
from its exterior. If this impre: ‘on 
a favorable one, it means a wid con- 
sumer demand for the food p ducts 
bearing your characteristic trad« mark. 
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TYLE SYMMETRY STRENGTH 


All three are essential in tomato production. None are 
possible except through years of vigilance and care on the 
part of the plant breeder. Tomato Seed, Grown by Stokes, 
will give you all three, and with them a deep sense of 
dependability. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPAN 


“Tomato Greederw 
Seruing the Industry Since 1881 
> VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


ALIANT STOKESDALE MASTER MARGLOBE RUTGERS 
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THE LOW-DOWN ON GRADING 


A controversial question put under test— Consider the consumer who is the final judge—You 


be the jury—By BETTER PROFITS 


In the August 1945 issue of Con- 
sumer’s Guide we find a very interesting 
article, “Seeing Is Believing!” The sub- 
heading continues: “How is food graded? 
Why not have a demonstration by a 
qualified grader and find out? Here’s 
how to do it!” Of course, a great deal 
of the article is not strictly up to date 
as it was written before August 15th 
and I will not continue quoting from it 
at length. However, it is worth noting 
that according to the author Uncle Sam 
buys all foods according to grades! 
Doesn’t it almost seem as if we might 
well court favor with housewives if we, 
too, arranged to supply them with goods 
accurately graded as to quality? It 
would except for the sole thought in the 
minds of many that is best illustrated 
by current happenings. One instance to 
be specific. 

THE EVIDENCE 


Here is a jobber who has been pes- 
tered no end by retail dealers anxious 
for quality peas, inasmuch as chain and 
super market stores have been adver- 
tising them for three weeks. Shipments 
of better peas are in the jobbers’ hands 
and ready for movement to the retail 
stores. Green Giant peas, 2’s, are priced 
to the trade at $1.99, Garden Patch at 
$1.7714, 2’s, Argo peas at $1.50, Del 
Monte Early Garden Peas at $1.65, 2’s. 
A wide enough price range I am sure 
but there’s a fly in the ointment. Of 
course, everyone knows the quality stand- 
ing of Green Giant peas, as well as the 
position of Del Monte Peas of any de- 
scription as long as they are labeled Del 
Monte. Not so much can be said as to 
the reputation of Garden Patch and 
Argo brands. 


Naturally the consumer has a full de- 
scription of Del Monte Early Garden 
peas on the label. That is as it should 
be if one is to hew closely to the line of 
full descriptive labeling of products for 
the protection of the consumer. Of 
course, we are urged by the Consumer’s 
Guide to hold grading bees as consumers, 
and under the auspices of a competent 
grader. I hesitate to say just what the 
grader’s findings might be in connection 
with all the before mentioned brands if 
he were to grade them according to A, 
B, C grades, but we will not go into that. 
For the purpose of your thought for a 
few minutes let’s see what we have to 
face as prospective consumers, from the 
customers of the jobber who has these 
four brands of peas on hand. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Of course, the Green Giants will move 
readily to the trade as dealers are hun- 
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gry for them, and the same can be said 
and almost as truly as far as Del Monte 
Early Garden Peas are concerned. We 
are most interested in the Garden Patch 
and the Argo labels and the customary 
handling by the average retail grocer. 
In the first place the jobber examines 
them and finds, to his unpracticed taste 
and eye, at least they are almost the 
same quality as their better known com- 
panions, Green Giant and Del Monte. As 
a consequence he offers the Argo Peas 
to his trade as high quality peas. Priced 
you will note at $1.50 against a price of 
$1.65 for Del Monte Early Garden Peas. 
The label says nothing about the quality, 
it is handsome enough in appearance to 
be sure, a label any canner might be 
proud of. 


The question I want to have answered 
as long as we are considering the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint and pocket book, is 
this: Will the average retail dealer price 
Argo Peas at a penny a can less than 
he does the Del Monte Early Garden 
Peas? I do not think so, neither do you. 
A laborer is worthy of his hire, and the 
dealer feels he is entitled to a larger 
remuneration for his sales effort in sell- 
ing a comparatively unknown brand of 
peas against calls for those better known. 
As a result the housewife pays the same 
price, as a rule, for Argo peas which 
she pays for Del Monte Early Garden 
Peas, and as far as that is concerned, 
she sometimes pays as much for Garden 
Patch Peas as she would pay for Green 
Giant Peas if bought from another retail 
distributor. You understand there is a 
matter of sales prestige at stake with 
the supers. They are anxious, more 
anxious than ever, to persuade their cus- 
tomers they are the best sources for 
canned foods, and, as a result they are 
selling Green Giant Peas at 18¢ a can 
while the independent retail grocer, 
anxious to be paid for his labor in sell- 
ing, will price Garden Patch Peas at this 
price and push them instead of Green 
Giants which are merchandised at cut 
prices by the supers. 


This works out just as intended no 
doubt, by the packers. They protect fully 
the quality standards of Green Giants, 
while moving quantities of peas in their 
opinion not quite up to Green Giant 
standards. Oh, I’ll admit there is but 
a little bit of difference in quality, not 
enough I am certain, to knock them 
down a full grade in quality but still, 
there is a difference. This difference 
does allow the retail dealer to do a mer- 
chandising job and make more money 
than he can make on the leading brand 
or brands. 
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THE DANGER 


But what about the consumer? Here 
she is, caught between the efforts of two 
classes of retail distributors each set to 
make a profit or achieve certain enis. 
She knows the quality of Green Giant 
Peas just as she knows the standing of 
the Letter “A” in the alphabet. Natur- 
ally she feels that another brand of pexs 
under another label may be as good if 
they are recommended to her by her 
retail food dealer. If the brands she 
wants are not available, or not purchas- 
able at the same price, she will take the 
one offered her and serve it at home. 
The serving is ended, the family prob- 
ably enjoy the servings, but if ariy 
thought is given the matter it is that 
canned peas are not quite as good as 
they used to be! Another week-end 
comes and the housewife in question who 
has been sold a brand of peas other than 
those she wanted at about the same cost, 
sees some frozen peas for sale. She buys 
a package, serves them and first of all 
enjoys the bright green color and the 
garden fresh flavor. Quite promptly she 
and her family conclude that as long as 
they are available they will buy frozen 
peas; no more of the canned varieties 
tor them! 


WHAT COULD BE DONE 


The case illustrated is not an extreme 
one. Handled differently, in either of 
two ways, this switch in buying habits 
would not be so apt to result. If, when 
a housewife is looking for well known 
brands of peas she is honestly offered 
another brand, at a lower price with the 
dealer’s recommendation, she accepts the 
fact she has not been able to secure 
those for which she was looking, and is 
satisfied because she has effected a s:v- 
ing over what she intended to pay. 

If the peas in question were branded 
“A” and “B” ‘grades, the dealer wou! 
not attempt to make an added profit, ‘ut 
might still be willing to dwell on he 
worth of the “B” grade offering. Any ne 
buying a “B” grade of canned foods at 
a lower price than that on the leac ng 
brand, would not hold any lack in ! gh 
quality against the product. They w: ‘ld 
either continue to buy the “B” grad: or 
pay more money for the nationally d- 
vertised brand when available. 

Yes, the canners have things in t: ir 
own hands. They can either continu: to 
beat the devil about the bush of qua. y, 
or else come clean and label all offeri 4s 
so that the opportunity is not rea ly 
presented to the retail trade for “t: 4- 
ing up” in price on a lot of canned fe ds 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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PIONEER CANNERS recall with dread the days before the closing machine... 
before the sanitary can... before “Canners Exchange”... when the insurance facilities 
available to them were very meager and limited. 


For thirty-eight years ‘“Canners Exchange” has pioneered in developing specialized 
forms of insurance for the exclusive use of the Industry. Policy forms have been 
liberalized—old limitations and restrictions have been removed. 


The Canners’ particular insurance problems governed the preparation of new and 
improved policy forms which would give them satisfactory and adequate insurance 
coverage. These improved coverages have now become the standard for food processors 
nationwide. 


Hand in hand with this progress has come a reduction of more than one-half in 
the Industry’s insurance bills. 


Today “Canners Exchange” is still showing the way in the development of new 
and improved coverages which will further enhance the safety and still further 
reduce the cost of the Industry’s insurance. 


The cooperation of a large majority of the Industry’s leading firms has made these 
accomplishments possible and will assure continued progress. 


For Safety, Saving and Service— 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lansing 6. Warner, Mucorporated 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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How a Piece of STEEL and a Little TIN 
Protect Your FOOD PRODUCTS 
... Your FOOD PROFITS! 


@ From processor to consumer, your food 
products must be protected against damage 
of every variety. But the factors which con- 
stantly threaten to lower the quality of your 
food products...to cut your food profits 
...can’t penetrate steel. 

Permanently on guard against the harm- 
ful effects of light, air and moisture, the 
sturdy steel-and-tin can... which is more 
than 98% steel, less than 2% tin... seals 
in the flavor, color, and nutritional values 
of your food products...eliminates the 
dangers of careless handling. 

Yes... steel and tin made into cans pro- 
tect food. It’s no wonder that, by actual 


survey, 4 out of 5 retailers and wholesalers 
prefer to sell food products packed in cans 
for customers’ satisfaction. That’s why we 
say: plan now to pack your food products 


in cans when cans become available again. 


WORDS TO THE WISE...ABOUT CANS 


A nation-wide advertising campaign... 
using full-page, full-color ads... is familiar- 
izing shoppers all over America with the 
many practical advantages of cams. Six na- 
tional magazines and the magazine sections 
of Sunday newspapers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific carry more than twenty-nine 
million printed messages this month. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


AND THAT’S NOT ALL! 


Steel-and-tin cans bring you 


these added advantages: 


1. They don’t break, split or tear. 
2. Are economical to ship... re- 


quire no special handling or 
packing. 


3. Cans are light, compact... save 


shelf and storage space. 


4. Cans display attractively. 


5. Labels can be permanently litho- 


graphed on cans. 
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PROCEED CAUTIOUSLY WITH DDT 


“Those of us who have read the high- 
octane stories about DDT, new ‘wonder 
insecticide,’ and have concluded that 
DDT is the answer to the bug fighter’s 
prayer—death for all insects, wrapped 
up in one package—are due to be dis- 
illusioned,” says an article in the cur- 
rent issue of “New Jersey Agriculture,” 
published by the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


The article points out that from the 
farmer’s standpoint, perhaps the most 
serious drawback of DDT is the depress- 
ing effect it has on the yields of some 
crops. Spray it on acorn squash vines, 
for example, and you won’t have any 
squash. The same goes, to a lesser de- 
gree, for the other cucurbits. 


It is related how entomologists put 
five applications of DDT on tomatoes 
last year and ended up with nearly four 
tons less fruit per acre than on the check 
plot which received no insecticide of any 
kind. Used on sweet corn, it reduced the 
size of the ears. 


In the opinion of Dr. Bailey B. Pepper, 
chief of the entomology department of 
the college, DDT is only one member of 
a team of bug killers. He says, “It’s 
not likely that any one material will ever 
entirely replace the common insecticides 
such as lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, 


rotenone, pyrethrum and nicotine which 
have been in standard use.” 

“The trend,” says Dr. Pepper, “is 
more and more toward using insecticides 
for specific control of certain insects on 
which they are most effective.” 

He mentioned as an example Ryanex, 
made from a tropical plant, which has 
proved etfective in controlling corn borer 
in sweet corn. And in addition, it held 
down smut injury considerably. 

Spectacular results have been obtained 
with another new insecticide, 6-6-6, espe- 
cially against cucumber beetles, onion 
thrips, potato aphids and pea aphids. 
But it is no good against leaf hoppers. 

Still another promising material is 
sabadilla—amazing in its control of 
squash bugs, chinch bugs and tarnished 
plant bugs. 

Rotenone is tops for Mexican bean 
beetles and cabbage worms, Dr. Pepper 
points out, but cabbage aphids, cut- 
worms and corn earworms grow fat 
on it. 

“And so it goes,” concludes the article. 
“Like taxes, the bugs will probably al- 
ways be with us. With constant research 
being carried on by our entomologists, 
we'll have more and more efficient means 
of combating them, but it’s a safe bet 
we'll still have to do it the hard way— 
using specific insecticides for specific 
insects.” 


NEW FRUITS TO PASS IN REVIEW 


Products of Fruit Breeders’ Skill Will Be Studied By Fruit Testtng Group 


New varieties of fruit, mostly origi- 
nating on the grounds of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
will be subjected to the critical study of 
members of the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association when they meet at 
the Station on September 20th for their 
twenty-seventh annual gathering. 

Apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
grapes will be the chief objects of 
scrutiny and will represent the latest 
development in the Station’s extensive 
fruit-breeding program. Unfavorable 
seasonal conditions will materially re- 
duce the volume of fruit on display as 
compared with former exhibits. It is 
expected, however, that fruits grown 
elsewhere by members of the Fruit Test- 
ing Association will supplement the Sta- 
tion display, and that a creditable col- 
lection of seedlings and new varieties 
will be assembled. 

The experimental orchards, vineyards, 
and nurseries on the Station grounds 
will be visited during the day in order 
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that the new fruits may be seen under 
production. The behavior of the new 
varieties at Geneva and in other sections 
of the eastern United States and Canada 
will be discusssd by members of the Sta- 
tion staff and horticulturists and grow- 
ers from other areas who will report on 
the performance of the new sorts under 
different soil and climatic conditions. 


The primary purpose of the Fruit 
Testing Association is to propagate and 
distribute new varieties originated by 
the fruit breeders at the Station at Ge- 
neva, although promising new fruits 
from other sources are also distributed 
by the Association after trials on the 
Station grounds. The membership of 
the Association is widely scattered 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and much information on the be- 
havior of the new fruits in a wide vari- 
ety of environments is made available to 
the Station horticulturists as a guide for 
further breeding and testing. 
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DDT GIVES PROMISE IN COL. 
LING MOTH CONTROL 


Tests Throughout the State Show Strik:inz 
Results in Checking Pest Both on 
Apples and Pears 


Recent inspection af apple orchard: in 
both western New York and the Hud :oa 
Valley in which DDT is being tested by 
investigators from the New York Siate 
Experiment Station at Geneva revels 
remarkable control of codling moth. a 
major pest of apples. “The field tests 
are more than fulfilling the expectations 
of the Station workers in controlling 
codling moth,” says Prof. S. W. Harman, 
Station entomologist. ““When substituted 
for lead arsenate in summer sprays, 
DDT is giving practically perfect con- 
trol of this pest under conditions where 
lead arsenate has failed to give satis- 
factory protection in the past. Not only 
is this true on apples but also on pears 
which are likewise subject to attack by 
codling moth.” 


Both spray and dust mixtures of DDT 
have proved outstanding in the protec- 
tion against codling moth as compared 
with the commonly used _ insecticides. 
“These findings have renewed the hopes 
of many New York apple growers,” con- 
tinues Professor Harman. “In recent 
years, they have become discouraged in 
their efforts to control codling moth, but 
they are now planning to use DDT ex- 
tensively in their pest control efforts an- 
other season.” 


The question of possible objectionable 


‘yesidue on fruit from the use of DDT is 


under consideration and is not definitely 
settled at this time. Judging from the 
fact that a more liberal tolerance has 
been tentatively set for DDT as com- 
pared with that for lead arsenate, leads 
the Station investigators to feel that the 
residue problem may not prove too diffi- 
cult. 


G.F. ACQUIRES SALT LAND 


General Foods has acquired an option 
for right to purchase 25 acres of land 
at Hammondsport, New York, together 
with drilling rights on the adjscent 
property. The agreement coincides with 
plans of General Foods to ere! a 
modern salt producing plant, with °‘om- 
plete packaging facilities, in New ‘ork 
State, to serve the eastern custome of 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company o° St. 
Clair, Michigan, and The Colonia! Salt 
Company of Akron, Ohio, both uni's of 
General Foods. 


These companies market a cor »lete 
line of salt products, including the ng- 
established Diamond Crystal Shake Salt 
and a high quality refined salt, pri! rily 
for use in canning, dairy, meat, our, 
baking, and other food industrie: A 
study will be made of the suitabil ’ of 
the proposed site for plant constru ion. 
Drilling of a test well will be st. rted 
immediately. 
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“Identity insurance” 
What's that? 


Your labeling adhesive is your only 
insurance that your product will remain 
identified. A can or jar without a label looks 
like any other can or jar; only the label 
makes it known as yours. 


lor insurance against loss of identity 
for your product, use Dewalco and Gold Seal 
Adhesives. They are your best identification 
insurance. — Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company. 


STOCKED BY 


A. K. ROBINS & €0., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Prompt 


(yam 4@ LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
fam= GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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Dependable Security 


is guaranteed by every policy issued by 
*FIF. Available in a single nonassessable 
policy is the financial security provided by 
13 time-tested legal reserve Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies with resources aggregating 


$63,000,000 Assets 
$25,000,000 Surplus 


There is no power of attorney to sign 
You assume no contingent liability 


No reserve funds required in addition to premium 


plus 


Dependable Senuice 


Broad comprehensive coverage 
Improved modern forms 


Specialized rate engineering service 
Effective inspection service through cooperation of 
Federation, Agent and Owner to reduce hazards, pre- 
vent loss and control cost 


plus 


Large CASH dividends EQUITABLY distributed to ALL 
policyholders, plus term savings on 3 and 5 year 
policies 


No part of dividends withheld for future payment 


Dependable insurance 
protection available 
through any agent of 
any member company of 


“Foop INDUSTRIES FEDERATION 


OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: 7450 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
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TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 
Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 


accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely | 


IDEAL VINER 


FEEDER 


with DISTRIBUTOR 


. » « The Feeder That Saves Peas . .. Improves Quality 
. » » Decreases Breakage .. . Increases Capacity of Viner 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters are Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributors are the 
obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. The sav- 

: 5 ‘ ings effected over the use of any other viner feeder, are so 
Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, essen- large that it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that the 
tial to best results. Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHEK 


ers, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributor 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tie Packs Are the Important Thing—Cool 
Weather Threatens the Approach of Frost— 
Coast Crops Suffer from Heat—Many Packs 
in the Balance—Possible to Figure the 
Tomato Pack a Debacle—More Fruit 


IMPORTANCE—The progress and devel- 
opment of the packs of corn, tomatoes, 
beans and other vegetables, and of the 
fruits, is of greater importance right 
now than the condition of the canned 
foods market. The market is taking very 
good care of itself, and need be no worry 
to any canner. Not quite so with the 
buyers who are still on a steady hunt 
fer more supplies to replenish their 
emaciated inventories. Feature is made, 
of course, of the trend toward the better 
grades, but they are not overlooking the 
standards. Canners have been warned 
to keep their quality up, and they are 
striving to do just that, in spite of labor 
shortages and sudden rushes of crops, 
due to better growing weather, more 
heat and some moisture. They are try- 
ing to save the maturing crops, but be- 
cause of the unusual season, the uneven 
distribution of rains, warmth and, in 
spots, drought, that task is unusually 
hard this season. It is always a gamble 
with the canners, but it is worse this 
season than normal. 


On the Pacific coast, after a delayed 
start, the crops seemed to be ripening 
just as the canners would wish them, 
particularly in face of the reduced labor 
supply. But the last week or ten days 
have brought intense heat, resulting in 
2x rapid development of the crops, and 
making it impossible to handle all that 
are offered. The result is that some 
fruit and more tomatoes have had to be 
abandoned, or the tomatoes run _ into 
juice rather than lose the product. On 
tie other hand the Northwest, which 
e.rly thought it would have tons of fine 
pears to offer the California canners, 
found they were able to handle the 
( ops, and are doing so. 


In the country east of the Rockies the 
nners are mainly shivering in their 
ots this week. Here we are at the 
iddle of September, at or very close to 
e frost period, and the night-time ther- 
ymeters have shown dangerous sinking 
> ells. Wet weather makes the danger 
\ orse, as it is likely to continue the cool- 
1 oss and to bring on the frosts. This 
\ ould be disastrous in many cases to 
ie corn canners, the bean canners and 
i no way helpful to the tomato canners, 
| cause all of these canners have been 
| te in getting started. And that goes 
| cewise for all the large list of special 
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vegetables, which are important even if 
they do not make the headlines. 

CORN—Some corn canners are well on 
with their packs, but others are only 
just well begun, and if the threatened 
frost falls it will change the whole pic- 
ture of the ’45 corn pack. The New 
York State and Northeastern canners 
are vulnerable in this respect. 


TOMATOES—There would seem to be no 
way to avoid a reduced output of canned 
tomatoes, unless this “pesky” vegetable 
pulls one of its unexpected stunts, and 
lasts to the end of October. It has been 
known to run well into November, but 
not in this kind of a season. 

-The latest Government (BAE) report, 
dated September 10th and covering to 
September 1st, said of tomatoes: 


“The tonnage of tomatoes in prospect 
on September 1 for canning and the 
manufacture of tomato products is about 
7 per cent less than was indicated on 
August 1. A total production for 1945 
of 2,849,700 tons indicated on September 
1 is about 10 per cent below the record- 
high 1944 production of 3,169,900 tons, 
but is nearly a third larger than the 
10-year (1934-43) average production of 
2,168,800 tons. 

The 1945 yield indicated on September 
1 is 4.74 tons per acre. This compares 
with 5.45 tons obtained in 1944 and an 
average of 4.83 tons per acre for the 
10-year (1934-43) period. Yield pros- 
pects declined after August 1 in prac- 


‘tically all of the important States except 


a few scattered areas including Iowa, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and’ Utah. Reduc- 
tion in yield prospects during August 
was largely caused by too much rain 
earlier in the season which hindered 
growers in cultivating their fields and 
also prevented pollenization of some 
blossoms. A light set of fruit resulted.” 

The ’45 acreage (600,900) is up 
slightly over the ’44 acreage of 581,180, 
but the indicated yield is 7% or more 
lower. However, when the leading to- 
mato canning States are analyzed as to 
their prospects as compared with last 
year, it is possible to still further reduce 
this hoped-for outcome. 

Figuring the canned tomato pack of 
’45 on the same basis as the ’44 pack, 
a reduction of 10% would mean the loss 
of about 2% million cases (’44 pack 
22,577,297 c/s) or roughly about 20 mil- 
lion cases as the year’s pack. But in the 
case of Maryland alone, which normally 
packs more than 6,000,000 cases of toma- 
toes, the acreage is 48% less, and in 
addition the yield this season is 2.9 tons 
as against 5.1 tons last year. This indi- 
cates a reduction in the tomato pack of 
Maryland of more than 3,000,000 cases. 
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In actual figures Maryland had 330,000 
acres in ’44 and but 173,100 acres in ’45, 
or 48% less. New Jersey had 220,500 
acres, and this season but 125,100 acres, 
or 43% less. Virginia had 134,900 acres 
and now has but 92,500, or 31% less. 
These three States packed 8,746,931 
cases of the total ’44 tomato pack. With 
the reduced acreages and the reduced 
yields the tomato pack may be cut more 
than 5 million cases, or down to about 17 
million cases, a calamity. It is to be 
hoped that other tomato canning regions 
may be able to make up for this loss. 
And here is another argument for the 
packing of CANNED tomatoes, rather 
than products. The profits will be in 
canned tomatoes. 


FRUITS—Another Government report: 

“Although the prospective 1945-46 do- 
mestic commercial packs of dried fruits 
and canned fruits and fruit juices are 
slightly smaller than the 1944-45 packs, 
civilian supplies of most of these prod- 
ucts in the season ahead are expected to 
be more plentiful than in the past sea- 
son, mainly because of greatly reduced 
military and other noncivilian require- 
ments. Civilian supplies of frozen fruits 
are about as large this year as last. 
Current supplies of canned citrus juices 
continue plentiful. Prices for the pros- 
pective large 1945 crops of almonds, wal- 
nuts, pecans, and filberts probably will 
not average as high as the prices for the 
1944 crops. (1703-45)” 


We’d like more Crop Reports! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Become More Careful, But Keep 

Buying—Better Grades Have the Call— 

Discouraged About Tomato Supply—dJuice 

Firmer—Pea Supply Comfortable—Beans in 

Demand—Fish in Firm Position—More Cit- 

rus Offering—New Fruits from the Coast 
Coming Through 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 14, 1945 


THE SITUATION—While an active de- 
mand for selected canned foods lines con- 
tinued in evidence this week, jobbers 
were showing more discrimination in 
their inquiries, and it is no longer a case 
of “anything in a can” selling sight un- 
seen. Generally speaking, distributors 
are still on the lookout for virtually all 
West Coast fruits, tomatoes and fancy 
grades of other vegetables, and canned 
fish. Expectations of a possible sales 
slump later in the year, as consumers 
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begin working on their “pantry inven- 
tories,” have led distributors to become 
more selective in their purchasing opera- 
tions, however, and there is much resis- 
tance to resale offerings carrying sub- 
stantial markups. 


THE OUTLOOK—While canners are lib- 
eralizing their allocations to the trade 
and distributors are making progress in 
re-establishing more nearly normal in- 
ventories, shortages of some lines, not- 
ably fruits, appear in prospect. There 
is much dissatisfaction in some parts of 
the country over the fact that some new 
pack fruits have reached resale chan- 
nels, where markups of 12% to 13% per 
cent over cost are quoted. While dis- 
tributors hitherto have been willing to 
absorb these markups for the sake of 
remaining competitive from a_ supply 
standpoint, buying interest in resale of- 
ferings is by no means as keen as was 
the case a few months back, and the 
trade generally is disposed to wait final 
allocations from canners before ventur- 
ing into the resale market for wanted 
items. 


TOMATOES—Discouraging reports on 
the progress of tomato canning contin- 
ued throughout the week, and distribu- 
tors are most pessimistic as to the out- 
look for better supplies during the mar- 
keting season just getting under way. 
While some quarters are inclined to look 
for a pick-up later in this month, many 
distributors have written off this possi- 
bility and see a continued paucity of 
supplies, particularly of top grades, for 
another season. The products market is 
likewise looking up, and the market for 
juice appears a shade firmer than was 
the case at the start of the month. Need- 
less to state, distributors are on the 
lookout for any canned tomatoes which 
can be offered for immediate or later 
delivery. 


CORN—With the canning season in 
progress, reports from processors are 
generally favorable, and the trade is 
looking for a good supply position on 
this item. Quality of the new season’s 
pack is generally running very well, and 
jobbers are hopeful of adequate supplies 
of top grades for private label needs. 

PEAS—Immediate needs of the distrib- 
uting trades have been met from early- 
season shipments from canneries, and 
the trade is in a relatively comfortable 
supply position on this item for the first 
time in several years. Heavier ship- 
ments will be coming forward when corn 
canning is completed. Interest this week 
in additional commitments centered 
largely in fancies and extra standards, 
with the lower grades rather neglected 
at the moment. 


BEANS—Reports from the Midwest are 
favorable, with regard to both quality 
and quantity, but the situation is less 
favorable in some sections of the East 
where curtailed acreage for the Fall 
crop has developed. Demand for top 
grades is active, and standards and 
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extra standards are also meeting with 
a good call. 


SPINACH—The trade is turning its at- 
tention to prospects for deliveries from 
the Fall spinach pack. On the basis of 
present reports, it is expected that sup- 
plies will still be relatively light in 
civilian market channels. 


SALMON — The sharp  falling-off in 
packing in Alaska is dampening trade 
hopes of substantial supplies, stemming 
from recent cutbacks in Government re- 
quirements. Spot demand for salmon 
continues good, with supplies still far 
from adequate. 


SARDINES—Bookings on sardines are 


still being sought at Maine canneries, . 


but the pack situation has shown little 
improvement, and canners are not in 
position to take care of the business be- 
ing tendered them. 


TUNA—Distributors are on the lookout 
for additional tuna supplies. With the 
situation on albacore in the Northwest 
less favorable than many had hoped for, 
a period of continued tightness of supply 
on tuna appears in prospect. 


CITRUS—Principal development in this 
market has been the resumption of offer- 
ings of canned grapefruit segments, 
which have been off the civilian market 
since the pack of 1941-42 was completed. 
Canners generally are offering segments 
only in combination with juice bookings. 
Additional buying interest in citrus 
juices on futures contracts has been 
light, with the trade developing a rather 
bullish outlook on this item, in view of 
the prospects for a substantial pack and 
heavier supplies for the civilian market. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Deliveries of 
fruits from the new packs have been 
coming through from the Coast in 
moderate volume, and have been wel- 
comed by distributors whose fruit inven- 
tories were nearing the vanishing point. 
Current reports are less optimistic on 
over-all pack totals for canned fruits 
this season, and the increase in resale 
offerings has indicated that some sup- 
plies at least have been diverted from 
customary market channels. The ship- 
ping situation has shown improvement 
as the freight car shortage becomes re- 
lieved, and the problem from hereon in 
will be one of supplies from first hands, 
rather than transportation difficulties. 
Jobbers are still seeking supplemental 
allocations from their canners, and have 
been successful in getting larger sup- 
plies as a result of cutbacks in Army 
needs. 


GOOD USAGE 


Reports have some 10,000 saucepans a 
month being made from German helmets 
gathered from the streets of Berlin. The 
chin straps and padding are removed 
and the helmets are shaped in a hand 
operated press. Handles are fitted into 
the ventilating holes at the sides. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Good Weather Turns Bad—Demand Co, - 
tinues Active from the Consumers—Reco: 4 
Clearance of Retail Shelves—Further Go. - 
ernment Releases Not Likely—The Corn 
Situation—Heavy Demand for Canned To- 
matoes—None Received Yet—Booking Fu- 
ture Kraut—Glass Battling with Tin— 
With Pickles 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, September 14, 1945 


WEATHER—The longest warm weather 
session of 1945 carried through until the 
beginning of this week in practically all 
important Midwest growing areas. But 
now it has turned cold and wet, with 
danger of frost. Chief beneficiaries of 
the good weather were Corn, Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, Beets, Cabbage, and Car- 
rots. But these six are still behind 
normal harvesting and packing sched- 
ules. Based on farmer almanacks and 
amateur weather prognostications, there 
might not be a killing frost until early 
October. In that case these crops could 
make substantial progress, and by Mid- 
October should be up to normal sched- 
ules. There is plenty of moisture in the 
ground, so all that is needed are sunny 
hot days and warm nights. But with 
the thermometer dipping to 50 and 
under, it makes one shudder. 


TRADE DEMAND CONTINUES VERY ACTIVE 

Although distributors felt there would 
be only a minor drop with V-J day, they 
were not prepared to take advantage of 
the buying wave that swept shelves 
clean with elimination of blue points. 
Neither have they been able to keep up 
with the insistent consumer and retailer 
demand for more, more and more fruits 
and the better grades of canned vege- 
tables. When such items as fruit cock- 
tail, apricots and peaches hit Chicago- 
land shelves, they move out with record 
speed. Some jobbers not so fortunate on 
fruit deliveries or bookings, are already 
offering to pay small resale markups in 
an effort to secure some supplies for 
their salesmen and retailers. In a few 
instances trades have been negotiat «| 
although most. fruit sellers prefer (0 
build future goodwill by selling throu: h 
their own salesmen rather than by | e 
resale route. 


WILL THERE BE FUTURE GOVERNMF <T 
RELEASES OR REVISED QUOTA CUTS?—I: 4 
leading article a week ago, a peren || 
bearish national buying organizai 1 
answered or intimated “yes” to the al) ¢ 
question. Since it has always sough' ° 
push markets down, the answer mus! °@ 
regarded in that light and with t | 
bias. Careful checking by this repo 
at the Chicago Q.M. Depot, and with 
best informed Government officials | 
Chicagoland, reveals an altogether | 
ferent answer. They feel there wil! @ 
no releases or cuts even when the 1: 
packs are completed. The quotas 
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All the Seed-Free 
Juice You Need 


Usable portions of trimmed tomatoes 
and other stock unsuitable for can- 
ning yields a plentiful supply of juice 
for brining Fancy Tomatoes—with 
the Langsenkamp Midget Utility. 


@ So small, as its name indicates, that it poses no installation problem, the 
Langsenkamp Midget Utility will produce all the juice a packer of fancy tomatoes 
requires—fine juice, free of seed and free of all other objectionable material. 
lt also salvages juice from peeling tables. Many SUGGESTION: 

packers now enjoy its advantages, installing a small Clip this ad. and file for 
vice heating unit in connection to increase efficiency further reference under 


“Needed Production Im- 
provements.” 


of exhaust. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; . 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


forx*«* 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


\| 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


Always Dependalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


PEAS 


Chicage 


post war. 


CANNED 


No sales plan is complete that fails to include Chicago—the Great Central Market—now and 
Paul Paver & Associates know this market; stand ready to serve Food Processors in 
their Sales and Distribution problems in the Chicago Trading Area. 


FROZEN * 


DEHYDRATED 
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are on an actual consumption basis, and 
Army canned foods were in good shape 
when the revised quotas were set several 
weeks ago. Further, it is unanimously 
agreed that with the Department of 
Agriculture regulating surpluses, not 
the Army, they will be moved to create 
the least friction with regular markets. 
They will go to UNRRA foreign Gov- 
ernments or domestic school lunch pro- 
grams. 


coRN—Any frost before the end of 
September in the leading States of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, would be a blow 
to canners and wholesalers alike. Very 
little corn has moved into Chicago as 
yet. A few truckloads of Illinois and 
Iowa pack have been delivered, but 
nothing yet from the more northern 
States. At the retail level corn is slow- 
ing up a bit. This area has always had 
plenty of corn, especially Whole Kernel 
Golden, on the shelves. The former high 
points hurt. Now Mrs. Housewife is 
neglecting corn in favor of scarcer prod- 
ucts. 


TOMATOES—There are all sorts of 
stories and rumors emanating out of 
Indiana/Ohio these September days. Two 
points are certain. First there is a ter- 
rific demand for peeled tomatoes of all 
sizes and grades. Secondly, regardless 
of size pack, tomatoes will be short until 
1946 packs. Luckily the fine weather 
past two weeks helped measurably. Al- 
though some Puree, Catsup and Juice 
have been delivered here already, not a 
case of tomatoes has come through yet. 
From now on in everything depends on 
the weather, and weather alone. 


KRAUT—AII of the packers are booking 
future business with old established cus- 
tomers. Firm quantities are small as 
the tin situation is still a question mark. 
The trade is eager for early supplies to 
fill the empty shelves and warehouses 
and meet competition of bulk kraut that 
is already on the market and going over 
butcher counters. The glass repackers 
are going slow on any all-out plans, 
though most expect to start and keep 
rolling until demand evaporates. How- 
ever, if the price on quart glass is only 
a little higher than #2% tin a lively 
sales battle may result. Several of the 
more aggressive glass operators now 
have their own kraut cutting factories 
so there can be plenty competition. The 
recent warm weather helped the tremen- 
dous cabbage crop. 


PICKLES—Tanks were filling up rap- 
idly during the good weather and fresh 
pack lines were running day and night. 
Several of the “Big 10” are making a 
sizable dent in the fresh pack picture 
this year. The trade is still anxious for 
delivery of whole dills and only accepting 
slices and cuts in assortments with 
whole. The operators with roofless ceil- 
ings are finding the going tough on sales 
fronts as quarts, whole dill, are offered 
more freely at prices in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.10. By the time the new year 
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arrives and salters start to empty their 
tanks a rather lively sales battle may 
result since with removal 40% set-aside, 
all production may go to the Civilian 
trade. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Hot Weather Swamps the Canners—Short- 
age of Labor Hurting the Packs—Heat 
Bringing on Dry Beans—Trying to Increase 
Asparagus Allotments — Until Pears and 
Peaches Out of Way Tomatoes Get Small 
Attention—Canned Fruits May Disappoint 
-—Possible Now to Figure Salmon Deliveries 
—Sardine Pack Progressing, But Selling 
Awaits Outcome—Pineapple Canners Avoid 
Reconversion Troubles—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 14, 1945 


SWAMPED—A week of very warm 
weather throughout California has rip- 
ened fruits and vegetables in a hurry 
and canners are swamped with offerings. 
The labor supply in most canneries con- 
tinues to be inadequate and some fruit, 
particularly cling peaches, is being lost 
as a result. Shortage of cold storage 
facilities adds to the difficulties. Toma- 
toes are commanding increased attention 
and a lot of fine canning stock is going 
into puree and juice for lack of peelers. 


DRY BEANS—-Trading in dry beans is 
still restricted by scarce supplies, but the 
recent warm spell has stimulated har- 
vesting and some new crop beans are 
commencing to make an appearance. 
Canners and dealers have been bidding 
maximum prices for new crop stock, but 
shippers have been unwilling to make 
important sales, pending announcement 
of set-aside requirements. The cutting 
of blackeyes in Orange County has been 
about completed, according to the Fed- 
eral-State Market News Service, but the 
yield is falling below expectations. Har- 
vesting of limas is under way but in 
some important districts the crop is 
proving light. Small whites, in which 
canners are especially interested, are not 
expected to be available in quantities un- 
til well along in October. 


ASPARAGUS — Canners are receiving 
many inquiries from distributors as to 
the possibilities of adding to their early 
purchases of asparagus. This is one 
item on which no reduction has been 
made on the quantity the Government 
will accept delivery, possibly because of 
the fact that it is the first vegetable to be 
packed and deliveries have already been 
largely made. The trade seems to feel 
that some releases by Government agen- 
cies may be made and individual dis- 
tributors wish to be ready to get their 
share. At one time asparagus was 
largely in the luxury class, but it seems 
to have found many anxious to buy it, 
now that it is in short supply. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TOMATOES—The canning of tomatoes 
has become quite general, with opevra- 
tions getting under way in the San 
Francisco Bay area, where the cro} is 
late in ripening. While every effort is 
being made to give attention to the 
peeled tomato pack the labor shortage is 
interfering with this and fine fruit is 
going through the grinders. Until the 
rush of the peach and pear season is 
over canners cannot give tomatoes more 
than a lick and a promise—as far as the 
peeled item is concerned. As for the 
market, there seems to be more activity 
than was expected. Business is coming 
in, with early deliveries requested on 
some items, indicating that stocks are 
at low ebb. 


FRUITS—Despite changes in Govern- 
ment set-asides on California canned 
fruits, and prospects for fairly large 
packs of most varieties, the distributing 
trade will have less than normal quanti- 
ties to meet demands for the next year. 
The peach pack promises to be slightly 
larger than that of last year, with that 
of fruit cocktail about the same as in 
1944. The pear pack will also be about 
the same as last year, despite the fact 
that the crop is larger. There have been 
heavy shipments of pears to the fresh 
fruit markets, and the tonnage offered 
in the Pacific Northwest was withdrawn 
when it developed that it could be 
handled there. Canners have no diffi- 
culty in finding a ready market for 
everything they have to offer. 

The Coast market on vegetables is 
scarcely as lively as that on fruits. High 
quality grades are snapped up as soon 
as offered, but there is little interest in 
anything below top standards. The Cali- 
fornia pack of green beans is definitely 
smaller than that of last year and the 
pack of peas in the Pacific Northwest is 
likewise below expectations. 


SALMON—Every announcement made 
by the Government of late about canned 
salmon seems to have boosted the quan- 
tities that will be made available to the 
general public. The latest announcement 
reducing the Government take to 4\) per 
cent of the entire pack on Alaska red, 
cohoe, steelhead, pink and chum sa/mon, 
brightens the picture for distributors. It 
is now possible for the trade to est nate 
very closely just how much of each vari- 
ety may be expected. With but « few 
days of packing remaining, the pa « on 
September 2 had reached 4,241,897 ses, 
made up as follows: King, 37,108 red, 
1,165,462; pink, 2,209,931; chum, 574, 
257; and coho, 155,139. Small ship ents 
are now going forward from Seatt! but 
some of the large operators stil) have 
fish in Alaska and will confirm no ales 
until all has been received and ins} ted. 
The British Columbia pack is tv 
out better than the one made in A ska, 
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thi: amounting to 1,075,858 cases on 
Au.ust 25, against 713,696 cases to a 
cor sponding date last year. 


¢.RDINES— The California sardine 
pac. is coming along in good shape and 
at ast report had passed the 400,000 
cas’ mark, or about 150,000 cases ahead 
of ‘he showing a year earlier. Heavy 
pressure is being brought to bear on 
canners to make commitments for both 
domestic and export sale, but this is 
being resisted. The feeling is that it 
wil! be better for all concerned to get 
the fish in cans before selling much of 
it. In canned tuna there will be less 
variition in prices than in the past in 
the mixed tuna pack, uniform ceiling 
prices having gone into effect Septem- 
ber 5. 


PINEAPPLE—Production of Hawaiian 
pineapple will escape most of the up- 
heavals of reconversion, says Elvon 


Musick, president of the Hawaiian Pine- | 


apple Growers Association of Hawaii, 
and vice-president of the Pineapple Re- 
search Institute of Hawaii. “There is 
almost certain to be no drop in employ- 
ment or production,” he said, following 
the annual meeting of the Institute, “and 
indications are that a pineapple-hungry 
public will furnish a ready market for 
all of Hawaii’s famous crop for some 
time to come. 


“The pineapple industry is in a sound 
position as regards the future. It does 
not have to reconvert its plants and 
facilities as many mainland industries 
must do. One of the reasons the indus- 
try is in comparatively good shape to 
tackle peacetime production, is because 
of its contributions to the war effort. 


“During the war, approximately two- 
thirds of all Hawaii’s pineapple crop, 
both canned pineapple and juice, was set 
aside for the armed forces. Where some 
industries had to completely change their 
methods for war production, the pine- 
apple plantations and canneries were 
geared to production of a vitally needed 
foo! supply in quantities sufficient to 
supply the needs of the armed forces and 
other Government agencies, as well as 
the sreatly expanded needs of the Terri- 
tory and still leave small but welcome 
balance for mainland civilian consump- 
tion The only production requirements 
req) ring special effort or equipment 
we: Government packaging specifica- 
tio. and with their removal the return 
tor rmal packaging will be almost auto- 
mai « except that the smaller can sizes 
pro ibly will continue to be restricted or 
pre bited until normal tin supply can 
be stored.” 


NEST COAST NOTES 


© NEY DIES—William Olney, for many 
yea © identified with the California can- 
nin’ industry, passed away at Berkeley, 
Sey mber 8, following an illness of two 
we :. He was born in Oakland, Calif., 
in 78, and his father, a prominent at- 
tor: y, was at one time mayor of that 


TH’ CANNING TRADE 


city. Mr. Olney was for some time asso- 
ciated with the California Fruit Canners 
Association, which later became the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and for a 
time was also associated with a food 
brokerage business. He is survived by 
his wife, Minnie Ray Olney, a son, Major 
William Olney, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Heber S. Steen. 


FRANK POTTS DIES—In the death of 
Frank F. Potts, who passed away at 
Larkspur, Calif., September 5, San 
Francisco lost a colorful member of the 
food brokerage trade. Well known to 
old-time canners and food distributors, 
he was a highly successful business man 


and greatly enjoyed life. He was very 
successful in promoting the sale of new 
and distinctive items in the food list, 
and was one of the first to offer pine- 
apple nectar in the form of bottled juice 
from a pioneer Hawaiian packer. He 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Ralph 
M. Seely. Funeral services held in San 
Francisco were attended by many mem- 
bers of the canning trade. 


NEW OWNER-—The Manteca Canning 
Co., Manteca, Calif., has been purchased 
by E. A. Kent, formerly with the Mor- 
Pak Preserving Co. and Frank Waldron, 
of the California Packing Corp. 


is the time to 


® Use Burt Labelers and 
Case-Packers to save your 
company‘s manpower, time 
and expense. 


chines are made to do a 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


BURT ma- 


full-time job. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


More Shrimp Caught but Canners Get Less 

—Hurricane Did Considerable Damage— 

Not More Oysters Than Last Season—How 

the Oyster Situation Shapes up—Oyster 

Farms Doing Well——Oysters Can Change 
Their Gender! 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., September 14, 1945 


SHkIMP—More shrimp were produced 
in this section last week than the previ- 
ous one, but the canning factories re- 
ceived almost a thousand barrels less 
shrimp. This indicates that more shrimp 
went to the raw headless shrimp dealers 
the past week than the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 7,192 barrels of 
shrimp last week and of this amount the 
canneries received 2,019 barrels, whereas 
6,716 barrels were produced in Louisiana 
the previous week, and of this amount 
the canneries received 3,235 barrels. 
Louisiana produced approximately a 
third more shrimp last week than Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Texas put to- 
gether, as 11,648 barrels of shrimp were 
produced by all the States of this sec- 
tion, including Louisiana. 

The hurricane that hit the Texas coast 
two weeks ago did considerable damage 
to the shrimping fleet, as it wrecked and 
drove several of the boats ashore and 
also damaged the plants ashore with the 
strong wind and high tide. While it is 
going to take several weeks for the fish- 
ing industry to recover from the effects 
of the storm, yet the work of repairing 
and rebuilding started right away and 
production was resumed in a small way 
last week. 


OYSTERS—An article appeared in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, which covers 
the oyster situation of this country in 
detail and it is quoted here below: 

“The traditional season of the oyster 
opens Sept. 1, but it is reported that no 
more will be available this season than 
last—when there weren’t quite enough 
to go ’round, the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice announced August 31, 1945. 

The supply of oysters in Maryland 
waters, is expected to remain at the same 


level as during the past year, but there 
may be certain decreases in marketable 
oysters in Virginia due to the increased 
pollution of the Hampton Roads area. 

In the Long Island Sound area—a 
famous center of production—matters 
are brighter than in 1944. The set in 
the summer of 1940 and 1941 was good 
and the industry has managed to grow 
a large portion of those sets to market- 
able size. Fortunately, during the past 
two summers the starfish set was ex- 
tremely light and no increase in the 
starfish population occurred. 

Nevertheless, enough old starfish re- 
main to seriously endanger oyster beds 
in certain sections of the Sound. 

Along the Gulf Coast the most impor- 
tant oyster producing areas are Apala- 
chicola Bay, Mobile Bay, Mississippi 
Sound, the Louisiana marshes, and the 
waters of Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi delta. In Apalachicola Bay the 
prospects appear to be quite poor. The 
oyster grounds there have never recov- 
ered to any great extent from the severe 
mortality of 1934 and 1935. 

A subnormal production is to be ex- 
pected in Mobile Bay and adjacent 
waters because of the very severe mor- 
tality of last Spring, caused by freshet 
conditions, and Mississippi Sound ‘will 
not produce a single oyster, except per- 
haps in the immediate vicinity of Biloxi.’ 
The destruction of oysters in the Sound 
from Biloxi westward, was caused by the 
opening of the Bonnet Carre spillway in 
March. 

While the outlook for this year’s crop 
of oysters shows no improvement, the 
Fish and Wildlife experts offered hope 
for the future. An unusually good set- 
ting of oysters occurred in Maryland 
waters this year, forecasting a good crop 
for 1948. 

In Long Island Sound as well the fu- 
ture is brighter. A good setting of oy- 
sters took place there between August 2 
and 6. 

Because of their more northern loca- 
tion these will not reach market until 
1949 and 1950. 

Since no oyster setting takes place in 
Rhode Island waters and oyster farms 
there get young from New York and 
Connecticut waters, this year’s setting 
of oysters in Long Island Sound will 


Patented 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


have a beneficial effect on Rhode I. and 
oyster farming. 

The oyster industry in Massachu etts 
is now almost non-existent since the \vur- 
ricane of 1944 greatly damaged the 
oyster-producing bottoms in Buzz: rd’s 
Bay and along the shore of the Cap». 

Most of the oysters which wil! be 
served in restaurants and homes this 
season will be four or five years old, al- 
though some of them will probably be 
only three if price continues high. 

While a few restaurants will begin 
offering oysters to their customers im- 
mediately, now that the traditional sea- 
son is open, large quantities of oysters 
do not reach the market, usually until 
middle October with the peak of the 
business during the November and De- 
cember holiday periods.” 


THE LOW DOWN ON GRADING 
(Continued from page 14) 


not quite up to the highly advertised 
quality standards. Of course, before the 
industry will be safe in continuing in the 
future as they have in the past, labeling 
one grade one way and a little different 
grade in another manner, they ought to 
scotch the Consumer’s Guide and all like 
efforts to inform and protect the house- 
wife who really needs the protection. 
As one alphabetical agency after an- 
other in the Government falls by the 
wayside, this activity and all like move- 
ments may .be discontinued, but I doubt 


- it. 


For the ultimate increase in the con- 
sumption of canned foods that we must 
and will have, let’s fall in line as far as 
we can and cut out the monkey business. 
Let’s do some constructive labeling from 
the consumer’s standpoint. We are not 
helping the industry to grow strong and 
sturdy when we bill extra standard peas 
as such (leaving ourselves in the clear) 
and find a wholesaler calling the goods 
“High Quality,” when offering them to 
the trade. Under such circumstances 
you can’t blame a retail dealer for offer- 
ing them as “Just as good as so and so!” 

Our ultimate sales and profits will 
increase as we get and keep the con- 
sumer on our side. 


- 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. ~ 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Bear 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
, Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
actors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
oking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
ebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
om a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
»., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
oifer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
etc. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Caser 303 x 407; 1 Caser 303 x 509; 1 Cutter 
for No. 2% cart labels; 2 Pea Recleaners; 1 Bottle Conveyor; 
1 twelve spout Jelly Filler; 1 inch Stencil Cutter. L. B. Talcott, 
Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—30 Chisholm Ryder Bean Snippers, model F, 
complete; 2 Junior Graders; 2 new Automatic Bean Cutters; 
2 Pregraders; six of the Bean Snippers are for 1s, 2s and 3s 
bouns and the remainder will take any size of a bean up to a 
6 ieve. 2 Peerless Syrupers, 6 valves; 2 Peerless Syrupers, 10 
Vv ves; these syrupers can be used for #2, #2% and #10 cans 
w h the extra parts. 2 Horix Haller Fillers for 8, 10, 12 and 
1 oz. bottles, also glass jugs, glass lined, complete with coils, 
n de in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, can be used for juice or 
¢ sup. 1 Common Sense Capper, & stations, capper for crown 
¢ \s, made in Chicago; 1 Single Head Capper for crown caps. 
of the above equipment is in A-1 shape and can be inspected 
2 Brocton Preserving Company, Inc., Brocton, New York. 
F in equipment can be moved out on or before September 15, 
1 5. The fillers are in use now, but we will not be using them 
f m the first of October on. The equipment will be sold for 
a ood price, and we shall sell one or all of the machinery listed. 
B .cton Preserving Co., Inc., Brocton, N. Y. 


‘OR SALE—Buck Bean Snipper, Food Machinery style, com- 
Pp e with picking table. Good condition. Price $400 f.o.b. 
\ thumberland. J. W. Furman Cannery, R. D. 1, Northumber- 
le 4, Pa. 
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READY FOR SHIPMENT—Horix-Haller 14- and 18-spout 
Fillers for Juices; Ermold 6 wide Automatic Labeler; Liquid 
O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labelers; Ermold, World 
Improved, Liquid National and 2 Oslund Semi-Automatic 
Labelers; Kiefer Rotary and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; 
Bottle Washers all capacities 12 bpm up; 8 used Copper Stain- 
less Steel Jacketed Kettles; 5 Stainless Steel and Glass Lined 
Tanks up to 300 gallon capacity. All this can be inspected and 
shipped in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Telephone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—2 guaranteed 100 gallon 
Stainless Stee] Kettles with Stainless Outer Jacket, two-thirds 
jacketed, tested to 90 pound working pressure, complete with 
stand, bronze quick-opening gate valve and approved safety 
valve. Can be shipped today. Adv. 4572, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—375 feet only 15” wide Conveyor with stands, 
curves. Priced to sell. Adv. 4573, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED -—— MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Motor drive bar type Mixer or Agitator for 50€ 
gal. jacketed kettle; also a Spread or Semipaste, hand operated, 
Filling Machine. Box 33, Kennett Square, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


WANTED—Tomato Puree—5 gals., #10, #2, #214; Tomato 
Paste—5 gals., #10, #2, 421%. John Minervini, 406-408 Jef- 
ferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—300 50-gal. bbls. selected Dill Pickles; 50 bbls. 
Dilled Green Tomatoes; 25 bbls. Cherry Peppers. Arrangements 
possible to pack if necessary. South Jersey Produce Exchange, 
Williamstown, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Blackberries, barrels in SO2; Apricots, barrels 
frozen, machine pitted; Elderberries frozen barrels stemmed or 
unstemmed; Cherry Juice frozen barrels filtered; Currant and 
Red Raspberry Juice filtered and pasteurized, 5 gal. cans; 
Peaches barrels frozen Elbertas; Peaches Y.C. sliced rolling 
302 containers. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION MAN —Technical experience, to assist fac- 


‘tory manager in established New Jersey food processing plant. 


Excellent opportunity for right man. State salary expected and 
complete history to receive consideration. Adv. 4566, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist, for field service work in can- 
ning industry. Give details of experience and starting salary 
expected. Adv. 4570, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge of 
factory operation of large canning plant located in the City of 
Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general 
line of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products 
and other specialties is desirable. Food technology education 
helpful. Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing 
complete statement of your knowledge and experience in the 
canning of foods up to date, reference, age and when services 
are available. Adv. 4574, The Canning Trade. 
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EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


The recent death of our Executive Salesman has made 
available an unusual and excellent position for a man hav- 
ing the proper qualifications. 


We are a nationally known manufacturer of food pro- 
cessing and canning machinery and supplies. Full peace 
time production has been resumed and will proceed at 
maximum capacity to meet under-supply of market. 


This is a lifetime position with unlimited future. We are 
only interested in a top quality man who can fully handle 
all sales of our machinery. The position requires extensive 


traveling, and also the ability to learn the handling of for- - 


eign sales. Though not a requisite, ability to also act as 
service engineer in event of emergency call from a custo- 
mer’s plant would be advantageous. 


Salary will be favorable. Please state qualifications and 
experience in detail. All replies will definitely be kept 
strictly confidential. 


Write Box 4571 THE CANNING TRADE 


AT Low cost 


Based on the cost per operation, the Berlin Chapman 
Quality Separator is really the lowest priced machine 
any Canner can buy, because it can be successfully 
used on peas, beans, lima beans and other grandular 
foods. Write today for complete information. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THEN THE JUDGE GOT MAD 

Judge (to prisoner): “What is your name?” 

Prisoner (weakly): ‘O. I. Steel.” 

Judge (disgustedly): “Yes, I know you steal, but what is 
your name?” 

Prisoner: “Oliver Iverson Steel.” 

Dinner, unfortunately, was a little late, and a guest asked 
the hostess whether she would be kind enough to play some- 
thing. 

Seating herself at the baby grand, she executed an admirable 
excerpt from Wagner. She finished, but there was still some 
time to wait, and in the rather pained silence she turned to a 
deaf old gentleman on her right and asked: 

“Would you like a sonata before dinner?” 

Her guest gave a start of surprise and pleasure. 

“Thank you,” he replied. “I had a couple on the way here, 
but I think I could manage another.” 


ONE WAY TO EXPRESS IT 
Motorist (changing tire): ‘Muscle Shoals!” 
Passerby: “Why Muscle Shoals?” 
Motorist: “It’s the biggest dam I know of.” 


CLASH, CRASH 


Policeman: ‘Why did you hit the Chink with a vase?” 

Prisoner: ‘He threatened me in broken English so I retali- 
ated with broken china.” 

A couple of day laborers, on their way home from work, 
stopped to watch a game of golf. They saw a golfer drive his 
ball into the rough; watched as he toiled to extricate himself. 
Then his ball got into a sand trap, and they saw him struggle 
to get out of his difficulty. Finally, after reaching the green, 
he managed to putt the ball into the cup. One of the laborers, 
an Irishman, had been watching all this with a most sympa- 
thetic eye. Unable to repress his feeling, he said, ““Now, mister, 
ye shure are in a helluva fix!” 


FAST WORK 


An Arkansas woman advertised for a husband. She got one 
at a cost of $9. He enlisted in the army and was killed. She 
got $3,000 insurance and a widow’s pension for the rest of her 
life. Yet some will tell you that advertising doesn’t pay. 


AGREED 


Two acquaintances happening to meet on a station platform 
began pacing the platform. The following exchange of p!»as- 
antries ocecurred— 

“Good Evening!” 

“How do!” 

“Beastly weather!” 

“Awful.” 

“How’s the wife?” 

“About the same.” 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


“Wave Westminster, M 
ERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AC©NTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis). olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hami! on Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. .angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. iobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CO VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlii Shapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis! im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Islan Equipment Corp., New York City 

Food ‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

La PR. -o Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Pohl: n & Lorenzev, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

A. K obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CO VEYOR PELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

Berli' “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Islan Corp., New York City 

La P Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K  obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CO ‘EYORS, Hydraulic. 

Berli: ‘“hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis! n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
CO ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayar: achine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berli: hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis} n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food ichinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hami . Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘ 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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se Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F,. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chi 


Tl. 
General Machinery Corp., H ton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In: 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Ze 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Chio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C, 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning a 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi ‘ 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill —_ 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, II. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 


. Louis Roesch Co.. San Francisco. 


Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md.’ 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
F, H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 

Bob White, Chicago 11, II. 
SALT. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONING. 

Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, “onn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


‘Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haver 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conr 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


/onn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


September 17, 945 
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SPLIT 


and 


SKIN 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer”’ is in a class by itself. 


It actually makes the pack prettier . . 


. and of course, 


more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Co. 


| BALTIMORE, 


CANNING TRADE : 


September 17, 1945 


where. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
practical 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 


service 


Prompt ship- 


ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 


to 10 tons per hour. 


All 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 


metal, 


welded construction; 


equipped with ball bearing steel 


rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K: 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” 
Special heads to order. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
TES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small 
construction; few repairs 
Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings .. . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


needed. 


ah 
| ot NES ERUITS 4OVEGETABLES 


A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world... from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
... from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 
to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making world. 

Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obligation ...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE . CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world, 


ore 


a 


